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Editorial Comment 


THE MATERIAL in this volume is addressed pri- 
marily to what we call practice. Theory is not 
neglected but it is minimized. Em- 
THEORY phasis on practice is valuable but is 
vs. also likely to lead us into error. We 
PRACTICE get impatient with what we call 
“theory” and want to get down to 
brass tacks. The “how”’ is obviously extremely im- 
portant in education. But the ““why’’ is even more 
important. One ever-present danger in the use of 
visual aids is that they will be used to do better 
what we ought not to do at all. They are likely 
to be used for fact-getting to the exclusion of their 
use in raising problems, developing social sensi- 
tivities, helping to integrate understandings. 

One question that is usually raised in a discus- 
sion of the use of motion pictures is the docu- 
mented information concerning their value. While 
Miss Schneider wisely says little about many re- 
search studies that have reached this conclusion, 
she does show clearly the nature of the experimen- 
tation that is now going forward in this field. Her 
bibliography indicates where one may secure data 
about previous studies. 

Her final plea for basic studies in the fields of 
curriculum and child development in relationship 
to these newer aids in education is to the point and 
suggests very clearly one of the basic questions in 
the whole field of experimentation; namely, ‘How 
can we use radio, motion pictures, reading, panel 
discussion, in integrated fashion to achieve sig- 
nificant objectives?” 

For example, let’s suppose you were going to 
deal in the school with the question, “American, 
Independent or Interdependent?” This is a lively 
question and one on which there is a good deal of 
material of the type suggested. How would a 
teacher go about handling this question? Obvi- 
ously, if she is a creative teacher, she may be able 
to work out a very satisfactory approach. But there 


is very little recorded data on experiences of teach- 
ers in handling such problems. Dr. Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., has done an excellent job in the pam- 
phlet Films on War and American Neutrality in 
which he has pointed out how a number of films 
might be tied together to develop attitudes and 
information about this puzzling problem. We 
need to extend this, however, and show how radio 
and other techniques may be used to secure desired 
results. 

We are going to use visual aids in our schools 
and teachers need to have some guidance in their 
use. Are our teacher-education institutions giving 
this education? Mr. W. Gayle Starnes in his article 
says that they are not. He points out that motion 
pictures are inadequately used in the classroom. 
They are too frequently associated with the idea of 
entertainment and are shown to the entire school 
instead of as a part of regular classroom instruc- 
tion. And since films thus shown are probably not 
directly related to classroom instruction, teachers 
think of them as addenda. 

Not only are teachers in teacher-training insti- 
tutions not using educational films in their classes, 
but their student-teachers themselves do not have 
regular courses as a part of their instruction. 
Cleary there is an obligation upon the teacher edu- 
cation institution to include vital instruction in 
this area. 

This will, of course, not solve the problem of 
the hundreds of teachers now at work in the 
schools. Here summer-school courses and in- 
service training should be of great assistance. One 
type of activity with which we at Ohio State Uni- 
versity are now experimenting and which has 
proved successful is to have students themselves 
put on a visual-education institute and demon- 
strate to each other how to operate sound projec- 
tors, silent projectors, slide projectors, the use of 
models in mathematics, and the like. Such a proj- 
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ect entirely run by students is tremendously effec- 
tive in presenting to them new concepts about 
ways of teaching. 

Alex Jardine has indicated ways in which 
schools are now handling the film situation. These 
techniques are, of course, in a state of flux. A his- 
torical study of ways of booking film shows that 
the block-booking methods are increasingly less 
common. The general theory now prevails that 
wherever possible a teacher needs to have the film 
fairly close to the time when a particular unit of ex- 
perience is being developed. While there is a place 
for the showing of films which are unitary in them- 
selves, nevertheless the great advantage of all vis- 
ual aids lies in their integrated use in reaching 
planned objectives. Current practices which Mr. 
Jardine discusses are frequently dictated by inade- 
quate funds. The fact that teachers have not pre- 
viewed films is due primarily to the failure to use 
films in teacher-education institutions and a lack of 
school-film libraries. 

Certainly the situation is being corrected in a 
state such as Ohio which has a free state-film li- 
brary. Here an increasingly large number of 
teachers are familiar with the content through 
having used these films year by year in their reg- 
ular teaching work. An excellent substitute for a 
preview is a teacher’s guide which indicates the 
content of the film and suggests ways in which 
other teachers have found its use productive. 

Philip A. Jacobsen in his material dealing with 
transcriptions and pictures draws a significant 
parallel between the role that books have played 
and the one that pictorial and transcription mate- 
rial may play in the future. Certainly we can agree 
with Mr. Jacobsen that the recording has signifi- 
cant advantages over the radio program. But in 
spite of many of the disadvantages of a live broad- 
cast in class schedules, there are many places where 
it would prove useful, especially in local systems. 
Certainly the Damrosch broadcast now in its 
eleventh year provided significant educational ma- 
terial for the children of America. 

Mr. Jacobsen points out, however, that the radio 
program is utterly out-classed by the sound pic- 
tures. If Mr. Jacobsen means that the sound mo- 
tion picture is thoroughly superior to a recording, 
then his statement has not yet been substantiated. 
It would hardly be true of a musical recording; 
and speech itself without pictorial imagery is still 
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a valuable vehicle. If I understand Mr. Jacobsen 
rightly, he assumes that pictorial imagery is a de- 
sirable and necessary phase of all communication. 
Whether this is his point of view I am not clear 
from reading his material, but since it is one shared 
by other visual education enthusiasts, I would like 
to challenge it. William James pointed out long 
ago in his Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, 
chapter XII, pp. 131-132 the following fact: 


For when all is said and done, the fact remains that 
verbal material is, on the whole, the handiest and most 
useful material in which thinking can be carried on. 
Abstract conceptions are far and away the most eco- 
nomical instruments of thought, and abstract concep- 
tions are fixed and incarnated for us in words. 


Furthermore, a good many words have no pic- 
torial counterpart—relational words and, but, for, 
of, however. It is difficult to pictorialize such 
words as wife, niece, nephew, uncle. 

At this time, I should like to point to what seems 
to me is a widely held fallacy in visual education. 
It is a notion that merely by bringing people physi- 
cally and sensually into contact with objects and 
materials there is to be secured a kind of communi- 
cation of experience which somehow is much more 
valuable than when these objects or their pictorial 
counterparts are not present. To hold this view 
is likely to bring us back again to a fallacious con- 
cept of object teaching. Actually the meaning of 
a desk or a typewriter or a chair far transcends the 
mere labeling of such objects. To imply that the 
meaning of things is primarily their visible or 
sensual effect upon us is a gross distortion of fact. 
Pictures, of course, do have ends in themselves in- 
sofar as they may be significant illustrations of art. 
And one may have individual reactions to them 
which cannot be socialized or put into a form of 
language so that they can be transferred to other 
persons. But the fact does remain that the chief 
vehicle by means of which we handle problems in 
the world is not primarily the object itself or its pic- 
torial substitute, but a label that we place on it—a 
label wholly symbolic in its nature, bearing no 
physical resemblance to its counterpart. 

Furthermore, I cannot share Mr. Jacobsen’s en- 
thusiasm for the recording of lectures. Where the 
lecture itself through its emotional quality and the 
like needs to be conveyed by sound, there may be 
some point to this matter. There is undeniably a 
place for some lecturing in colleges. However, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


when such lectures become canned and stereo- 
typed, they should be thrown out—not immortal- 
ized on wax. 

Mr. Jacobsen makes a valuable contribution 
when he emphasizes the need for the production 
of recordings and visual aids. 

In his material on administration Dr. Lloyd L. 
Ramseyer sets up a democratic way of handling 
the administration of this program. He sees the 
necessity for regularizing the whole matter of film 
choice. At the present time, when films are secured 
so largely from outside sources, great care must be 
used to see that funds expended therefor are wisely 
used. One can certainly underline his suggestion 
that tax money be used to pay for the film program. 

One can emphasize, too, his statement about the 
need for selecting satisfactory equipment. Some 
are likely to feel that a good deal of attention to the 
administration of visual aids is unimportant. With 
this point of view I cannot agree. Mechanical 
things ought to be routinized as far as possible in 
order to allow freedom for creative activities. 

Mr. Gottenberg and Mr. Neal see the radio 
problem clearly and show the great extensiveness 
of listening to broadcasts by children. One might 
be dismayed at the tastes of these youngsters—a 
potpourri of good, poor, and indifferent. How- 
ever, it is impossible to draw generalizations from 
a mass of data such as this. We would hardly ex- 
pect that the radio tastes would be in advance of the 
typical pupil tastes manifested in newspaper and 
magazine reading and motion pictures. 

Here is a problem which needs a concerted at- 
tack by school people. We need to use the ap- 
proach that we have used with the public libraries. 
Through the public library we make available to 
the children not the good with the bad, but only 
the good that has been carefully selected. And we 
support that good by public taxation. Should we 
not in the same fashion make available to children 
the best in radio and motion pictures at public 
expense through children’s theatres, and perhaps 
also through local radio programs? I don’t know 
the answer to this problem, but I believe that the 
tastes of children are so important that we need to 
think as honestly about radio and movie tastes as 
we have about tastes in the field of books. 

Another fact should be commented on in ref- 
erence to these studies; namely, that tastes are de- 
veloped by the kind of things which we taste. If 
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children are brought up on a diet of excellent 
music, they prefer it. If they have been brought 
up on a diet of salt pork and beans, they prefer 
that. If they are used to trash and sentimentality in 
reading, they prefer that. If we honestly wish to 
develop good taste in reading, radio listening, and 
the movies, we shall have to pay the price, namely, 
to make excellent things available to children. 

Dudley C. Johnson and Von C. Alexander point 
out ways in which the small school can make effec- 
tive use of visual materials. They have followed 
the suggestion of Ramseyer that one member of 
the faculty be given responsibility for acting as a 
clearinghouse for activities in this field. They 
point out, too, the value of a projection crew and 
their various responsibilities. Their suggestion 
that the films used should be carefully scrutinized 
to see whether all areas are being adequately served 
is an excellent one. Sometimes, of course, this may 
be due to the fact that satisfactory films are not 
available in all areas. But it is also possible that 
certain teachers are not using firms because they 
have been unaware of the opportunities available. 
In this connection one might point out the desir- 
ability of having on hand in the school library or 
in the principal’s office a list of all the film cata- 
logs, especially the 1000 and One published by the 
Educational Screen and the Educational Film Cata- 
log published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 

We need better film catalogs. Teachers should 
be able to go to a catalog and find a quick and easy 
answer to their various questions. For example, a 
teacher may say, “I want a film which shows very 
clearly how the ovule of a plant is fertilized. My 
students have difficulty in understanding this. 
Does the film Plant Growth answer this problem?” 
Examination of the description of this film ought 
to indicate whether or not this is true. Actually it 
is. There must also be more intercommunication 
between schools of all sizes in reference to the films 
which they have used and have found both satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. We are wasting too 
much time because we fail to share our experiences. 
The Visual Instruction Department of the N. E. A. 
can do this through the Educational Screen but ad- 
ditional agencies are necessary. 

John Brown Mason paints a flattering picture of 
the extent to which educational films have pene- 
trated the educational structure of Germany. We, 
in America, with far greater material resources 
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have failed to match their progress. Mr. Mason 
did not state what I was told at the German Film 
Institute in 1936—namely, that four times each 
year the schools showed the films made by the 
propaganda Ministry. An examination of Film 
Und Bild shows not only technical articles but also 
adulatory letters of school children praising the 
Fuhrer for the film program. 

The German experience shows that we can use 
films for authoritarian purposes or we can use them 
for democratic ones. And far too much of our use 
of films in this country breeds not critical problem- 
solving abilities but rather blind followers of 
routine. I am somewhat dismayed by Mr. Mason’s 
suggestion that ‘this modern instrument lends it- 
self admirably to teaching under great difficulties, 
such as large classes, shortage of well-prepared 
teachers . . . and to instruction in subjects . 
such as war.” 

I know that it’s lots easier to talk about using 
films for developing critical thinking than it is to 
tell how to do it. But this is the central problem 
in education. Literacy is not enough. Germany 
has that. But to this literacy must be added criti- 
cal abilities and to this in turn we must add a 
genuine passion for the democratic way of life. 
This the film can and must help us to accomplish. 
—EpDGAR DALE, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Obio. 


INFORMED OBSERVERS have been impressed with 
the inescapable evidence of the steady growth and 

importance of visual-auditory edu- 
STEADY cation during the past decade. In 
GROWTH searching for explanations one finds 

many factors have implemented 
this development. The years from 1930 to 1940 
have witnessed not only an extraordinary growth 
of interest in all types of amateur photogra- 
phy but also the gearing of sound motion pic- 
tures to non-theatrical use, the development of 
“schools of the air,” the widespread use of the 
miniature camera, the perfection of color photog- 
raphy, the invention of the sound-slide film, and 
the appearance of pictorial news magazines such 
as Life. In addition, photographic materials and 
equipment have been improved so rapidly that one 
has great difficulty keeping pace with the newest 
films, cameras, enlargers, projectors, and gadgets 
which have come on the market for use in the gen- 
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eral field of photography. Despite the depression 
there has been no recession in photography. 

Similarly, the development of the radio has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. Television has be- 
come a reality. Public address systems are relatively 
commonplace. Portable machines make it possible 
for schools to make recordings of broadcasts, of 
lectures, and of musical presentations. Improve- 
ments in radio reception have been stepped up so 
that small highly efficient units are in use in all 
conditions of life. 

In color photography the development of the 
Dufay and Kodachrome processes has opened to 
the educator a new and fascinating field of expres- 
sion. For years it has been recognized that color 
adds much to the educational value of the picture 
and now it is possible for one to make colored 
photographs with a high measure of success. Even 
though the reproduction of colored photographs 
has not been simplified and is still a highly tech- 
nical job for the advanced amateur and profes- 
sional, the recording of color on the transparent 
film is relatively easy. But Kodachrome and Dufay 
color film are relatively expensive, so the cameras 
used take small sizes of film. This has resulted in 
the production of a smaller lantern slide. To ac- 
commodate the small color transparencies new lan- 
terns have been manufactured to project them with 
the result that the 2” x 2” slide may give the 
standard 314” x 4” lantern slide a good race for 
popularity in school use. 

Finally, the past decade has brought two great 
World Fairs, the one in Chicago and the one in 
New York, together with a number of other spec- 
tacular expositions, such as the San Francisco and 
Great Lakes Expositions. The history of visual ed- 
ucation shows that world fairs in the past have im- 
plemented the use of visual aids in schools. The 
Chicago and New York World Fairs will be no 
exception for they have been vivid demonstrations 
of the use of visual-auditory methods in presenting 
the progress of science, art, and industry to the 
American public. Truly it can be said that the 
American public never before has had showered 
upon it such a barrage of mechanized information. 
The question of whether or not this is a good 
omen for education is for the philosophical evalu- 
ator to decide. 

While it is true that the picture and radio have 
become potent forces in moulding thought and 
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action, it is fortunate that the ability to make fine 
pictures and to use the microphone is no longer 
limited to the chosen few. Modern inexpensive 
equipment makes excellent results possible to hun- 
dreds of amateurs. The tricks of the trade are no 
longer confined to the secret chambers of profes- 
sionals. The beginner can take pictures under the 
most adverse conditions which a few years ago 
could only be accomplished by experts. By using 
public address systems schools may stage their own 
“radio shows.” Hence, a new impetus has been 
given to the production of visual-auditory mate- 
rials by schools themselves. Not so many years ago 
“educators” were clamoring for someone to make 
pictures for them. The old cry was, ‘““We would 
use visual education, if we could buy good pic- 
tures.” Now teachers and pupils are able to make 
their own pictures. 

Interest in photography has not only drawn the 
classroom teacher into active participation in the 
production of materials but has had its influence 
on students as well. In hundreds of high schools 
throughout the country there are active camera 
clubs. So rapid has this interest spread and so far- 
reaching has been its influence that we now have an 
annual national pictorial salon for high school 
pupils. Students are using the camera more and 
more as a means of expression not only in their 
activities but to aid them in their classroom work. 
Student publications show the influence of the 
candid camera and even the conservative superin- 
tendent is now making his annual report to the 
board of education and the community in superbly 
conceived and executed pictorial form. Further- 
more, the school is taking to the air to present its 
activities to the public. 

The articles in this issue of THE PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN outline many of the practical issues and 
problems involved in harnessing these visual- 
auditory techniques to school use. Schneider’s re- 
port on experimentation shows that educators are 
in the stream up to their knees. Mason’s account 
of Germany's integrated use of visual aids will 
give one cause to ponder in light of recent events. 
Starnes again emphasizes the vast need of teacher 
preparation. Carroll shows how the camera and 
projector are wading into the modern classroom. 
Jardine tells us how some of the larger cities do it. 
Gottenberg and Neal show how the radio influ- 
ences the child at home. Ramseyer outlines advice 
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for the administrator. Johnson and Alexander 
demonstrate that the small school is not without 
the pale. And by all means do not skip Jacobsen, 
particularly those of you who are a bit daft on 
teaching by radio—F. DEAN McCLusky, Direc- 
tor Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


This issue of THE PH1t DELTA KaAPPAN brings to 
a Close a volume in which seven of the nine issues 
have been planned around partic- 
ular areas in education. In choos- 
ing the areas of interest to be 
covered in these special issues, the editorial board 
has been actuated by a desire to supply the readers 
of THE Pot DELTA KAPPAN with accurate, reli- 
able, authentic information regarding practices in 
particular areas, with critical and philosophical 
opinions of those methods, as well as to select areas 
of interest in education which will have a sufh- 
ciently wide range of appeal to be interesting to 
most of the readers. The response of readers to 
the publication of the series of special numbers 
has been so gratifying that the editorial board 
plans to publish another series next year. 

In the planning of any one of these special is- 
sues the editors have followed the practice of secur- 
ing the assistance of several well-known experts 
in the particular field to be covered by the issue. In 
cooperation with these experts, a prospectus is pre- 
pared, in which the philosophy of the special issue 
is outlined, and the sequence of articles is listed 
so that each prospective writer is able to see from 
the prospectus the place of his article in the plan 
of the whole issue. Nearly every one of the men 
who has assisted the editorial staff in the prepara- 
tion of such a prospectus has also written an article 
or an editorial for the special issue. In the prepara- 
tion of the plans for this issue the editorial staff has 
been assisted by Professor Edgar Dale of the Ohio 
State University; F. Dean McClusky, Director of 
the Scarborough School, Scarborough, New York; 
and W. Gayle Starnes of the University of Ken- 
tucky. In this issue you will find editorials and 
articles prepared by these three men. To these 
men, as well as to all the others who, during the 
current year, have assisted in the planning of these 
special issues or in the writing of articles and edi- 
torials, the editors wish to express their very sincere 
appreciation. THE Eprrors. 
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By ALEX. 


ANY Cities are planning to organize audio- 
M visual education programs in their public 
school systems. The following report summarizes 
present-day practices in a number of school sys- 
tems throughout the nation. The report treats only 
of the administrative and mechanical aspects of 
the program. It does not concern itself with in- 
structional phases of the separate programs. In- 
formation for the report was secured through cor- 
respondence with directors of audio-visual instruc- 
tion in the systems studied. 

Chicago, Illinois, circulates all of its visual ma- 
terial from a central depository. Every item which 
is circulated is carefully checked each time it is re- 
turned so that it will go out again in good condi- 
tion. All material is delivered by a package deliv- 
ery service. Packages leave the library at 8:00 a. m. 
and are delivered not later than 2:00 p. m. of the 
same day. Materials collected during the day are 
returned to the library by 8:00 a. m. the following 
morning. Since the delivery service covers an area 
of 325 square miles the Chicago department feels 
that the service is quite adequate. The commercial 
service has proved to be cheaper than if the school 
system owned a number of trucks. 

All visual aids in Chicago are circulated on a 
weekly loan basis; that is, the material must be re- 
turned to the library one week from the time it is 
issued. Schools may order their entire program of 
visual materials one year in advance. As the Chi- 
cago teachers become acquainted with the material 
which is available, many of them keep a record of 
the particular aid they want at a certain time dur- 
ing the semester. From this record they make their 
orders for subsequent semesters. 

Some of the schools prefer block booking. In 
that instance the entire program for a school is set 
up in September and the school is notified of its 
schedule for the year. 

Other schools prefer to order visual materials 
from time to time as they need it. The method of 
booking is left with the school. 

Exclusive of salaries the Chicago visual educa- 
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* Alex. Jardine is Director of Audio-Visual 
Education, Public Schools, Evansville, Indi- 
ana. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


tion budget is $63,500. The Chicago staff consists 
of one director, one secretary, one accountant, one 
booking clerk, and two assistants who handle all 
of the circulation records, eight inspectors and 
order packers. In each public school there is one 
teacher who has charge of making visual supply 
orders. It is the business of this teacher to see that 
the program functions within his school. 

Chicago's program is confined to 16 mm. sound 
and 16 mm. silent films and standard stereopticon 
slides. The films and slides circulate; the projectors 
do not. Projectors are sent to the central film li- 
brary during the summer and are given a thorough 
inspection and overhauling. The library consists 
of 5,000 reels of film, twenty per cent of which are 
16 mm. sound; 2,500 sets of stereopticon slides av- 
eraging about forty slides to the set; slightly more 
than 100 sound projectors and approximately 500 
silent projectors, and 1,000 stereopticon lanterns. 

The Dallas, Texas, public schools use a central 
library for visual aids. These aids are distributed 
to the various schools in the city by a truck which is 
especially used for that purpose. The aids are per- 
mitted to remain in a school for a period of one 
week, and are allowed to stay in a school longer if 
they are needed for a special program. Requisi- 
tions are usually sent in a week ahead of time by 
the teachers. The Dallas budget for 1939-40 was 
$4,644. In previous years the budget was approxi- 
mately $3,000. This figure does not include sal- 
aries. Dallas’ visual education program is handled 
by three persons including the director. Visual 
aids in Dallas are sent out on Monday and are col- 
lected on Friday unless for special reasons teachers 
desire films or slides for a longer period. The req- 
uisitions for the next week are usually collected at 
the time the material is delivered. 

The Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, public schools 
use a central depository for films and place cer- 
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CURRENT PRACTICES 


tain types of visual materials in all schools. There 
are six delivery zones in the city of Pittsburgh, and 
visual materials are sent out to schools in these 
zones by trucks of the Department of Supplies. 
Many visual materials are permanently placed in 
Pittsburgh classrooms. Most materials from the 
central library are placed in the schools for a one- 
week period. Requisitions for visual materials are 
sent in during May for the first semester of the fol- 
lowing year and in December for the second se- 
mester of the year. The Pittsburgh budget has pro- 
vided for approximately $1 per pupil over a term 
of years. At the present time, however, the depart- 
ment is not allowed quite as much money. The 
Pittsburgh staff is composed of nine people, which 
includes the director who is also in charge of super- 
vising the science department. 

Kansas City, Missouri, has a central depository 
from which visual aids are distributed to all schools 
of the city by a messenger and truck. Visual mate- 
rials remain in each school for a one-week period 
but may be held for a longer period provided they 
are not booked by another school. Kansas City has 
a system by which schools may requisition films as 
much as one semester in advance. However, most 
schools ask for films not more than one or two 
months in advance. The department is allowed a 
budget of $11,000. In addition to the director, the 
staff in charge of the program consists of three 
clerks, ome messenger, and three junior college 
students who are receiving government aid. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, uses a central de- 
pository having abandoned the district plan some 
time ago. Delivery of visual materials in this city 
is made by a Board of Education truck which is 
especially assigned to the department. The city is 
divided into five districts consisting of approxi- 
mately fifty schools each. The delivery service is 
designed to reach each school in a district during 
one day of the week. As a rule, visual aids remain 
in Philadelphia schools for one week, the supplies 
being collected on the corresponding day of the 
next week when a new supply is delivered. Schools 
usually requisition visual aids one week in advance, 
although a few schools in the system call for par- 
ticular programs for the entire term. During the 
last few years the Philadelphia budget has aver- 
aged about $10,000 for new materials and about 
$25,000 for personnel, with an extra $10,000 for 
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museum instruction. The administrative staff for 
the Philadelphia organization numbers sixteen. 
Four of these people, three of whom are teachers 
and one an assistant secretary, are at the commercial 
museum. There are twelve people in the central 
distributing division including the director, one as- 
sistant, four secretaries, four mechanical assistants 
and operators, one stock clerk, and one truck driver. 

Visual materials of the Pueblo, Colorado, Pub- 
lic Schools are kept in a central depository and are 
delivered to the schools by the supervisor. These 
materials remain in the schools from one day to 
one week, depending upon the use to be made of 
them. Visual aids are scheduled ahead for one 
school week. Two hundred dollars are provided 
by the Board of Education for the visual educa- 
tion department budget and the program is in 
charge of one person who gives only part-time to 
the work. 

Buffalo, New York, uses the central depository 
system. Visual aid supplies are delivered to the 
schools by truck. The city is zoned into two divi- 
sions. Delivery is made in the first zone on Mon- 
day and in the second zone on Tuesday. Materials 
are collected in the first zone on Thursday and in 
the second zone on Friday. As is evident, visual 
aids remain in the schools of the first zone Monday 
through Thursday, and in the second zone Tues- 
day through Friday. When material is returned to 
the central library, it is inspected, repaired, and re- 
packed ready for redelivery. Visual aids are requi- 
sitioned in Buffalo over three long-term periods. 
The first is from September to the Christmas vaca- 
tion, the second from the Christmas vacation to the 
Easter vacation, and the third from the Easter vaca- 
tion until the close of school. The budget in Buf- 
falo allows $15,000 for salaries and approximately 
$7,500 for supplies and equipment. The Buffalo 
staff is comprised of one supervisor, one repair 
man and operator, one clerk, one stenographer, 
three film and slide clerks, one driver, and one 
driver's helper. 

Several years ago a museum was established as 
headquarters for geography and nature study in 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts, Public Schools, and 
when the visual education program was begun, 
this institution naturally became its headquarters. 
Whenever possible, the museum furnishes real 
objects for illustrative material. Lacking real ob- 
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jects, pictures, slides, and motion pictures are sent 
to the schools. Only one elementary school has a 
16 mm. projector and only a few have stereopti- 
cons. However, projectors of all sorts are loaned to 
the schools when they borrow films and slides. Up 
until the depression years Cambridge had a regular 
delivery service. Loans were made for a week but 
might be kept longer unless requested by some 
other school. This service has not been resumed 
since the depression. Teachers now call at the 
museum for the materials they want. The museum 
is housed in a Harvard University building, rent 
free, and is supported by the school system. Reg- 
ular supplies come from the general school supply 
appropriation and a special appropriation for mu- 
seum supplies provides money for the purchase of 
films and slides. For several years this appropria- 
tion has amounted to $500. In 1938-39 an addi- 
tional appropriation of $1,500 was made so that 
the museum could acquire the Yale University 
films. Consequently, the 1939-40 budget was re- 
duced somewhat below the $500 mark. Three per- 
sons are on the museum staff. 

All of the films owned by the Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Public Schools are deposited in a central 
library at the Teachers College. This library, plus 
other sources, provides for the needs of the schools. 
Teachers throughout the city plan their own class- 
room films’ program on the basis of Film Parallels 
which have been organized for all grades and sub- 
jects. The teachers submit their selections in ad- 
vance so that they know the date on which the films 
they have chosen will arrive at their school. Boston 
authorities report that despite objections generally 
made against programs organized in advance, their 
experience indicates that the regularly planned use 
of films is preferable to their incidental informal 
use. Teachers are encouraged to make their pro- 
grams for long periods. Most programs are com- 
pleted during the summer for the following school 
year. Films are delivered by trucks, which charge 
in terms of the number of collections made 
monthly. Since these trucks make daily deliveries 
of visual aids and science materials, which are also 
circulated from the department, Boston has been 
able to keep its transportation costs low because of 
the volume of business. All school districts are 
now equipped with projection apparatus. 

Sioux City, Iowa, has a central depository for 


films and other visual materials. Many of the Sioux 
City materials come from the State University of 
Iowa and Iowa State College direct to the central 
library whence they are distributed to the schools 
of the city. The department employs a delivery 
man who is paid 15c per reel for delivering, col- 
lecting, rewinding, inspecting, and repairing visual 
materials. In the elementary schools and junior 
high schools, visual aids are scheduled for one day. 
In the senior high schools, visual aids stay three 
days in the city’s one large high school and two 
days in a smaller high school. Films are requisi- 
tioned for a semester at a time. Orders are then 
placed with the state libraries for all materials 
which are expected from them. The budget in 
Sioux City for rental of films and slides amounts 
to approximately $1,000 a year. The staff consists 
of the director, who is a part-time worker, and a 
delivery man who works on a commission basis as 
has already been indicated. 

The St. Louis, Missouri, Visual Education De- 
partment is part of the Educational Museum of the 
St. Louis Public Schools. This Educational Mu- 
seum also includes a nature study museum and is 
a depository for supplementary books. Material 
found in the Museum includes mounted birds and 
mammals, butterflies and other insects, sea life of 
all kinds, minerals, food products, Indian, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese objects, motion pictures, lan- 
tern slides, film strips, stereoscopic views, book- 
lets, photographs, and charts. Two two-ton trucks 
are maintained by the Board of Education to de- 
liver museum materials to the one hundred and 
sixty-six schools in the system. A regular schedule 
of delivery is maintained so that each school is 
visited on a certain day and hour of each week. 
Teachers are provided with a museum catalog and 
make regular weekly requisitions for museum ma- 
terials. These requisitions are mailed in order to 
reach the Museum the day before the material is 
to be delivered. At the time of making a delivery, 
the driver collects the material which was used by 
the school during the previous week. The principal 
activities of the Educational Museum are: (1) 
supplying teachers and pupils in their classrooms 
with objective, pictorial material; (2) supplying 
sets of supplementary books for room libraries, and 
music folios to teachers and pupils; (3) maintain- 
ing sample museum rooms of all exhibit objects; 














(4) maintaining a nature study room in which 
teachers and pupils may observe live specimens of 
fish, bees, beetles, moths, and other live insects; 
and (5) maintaining a supervisor's exhibit or dis- 
play of children’s classroom work to offer sugges- 
tions to other teachers and pupils. 

Audio-visual education began as a city-wide pro- 
gram in Evansville, Indiana, during the school year 
1935-36 when all schools were equipped with pro- 
jectors and a central library was established. Aids 
are requisitioned each Thursday for the following 
week, and daily deliveries and collections are made 
by a school truck. As a general rule, visual mate- 
rials may be kept by a teacher for a two-day period 
unless there is no special demand for them; in 
which case the materials may remain longer in a 
school. Films, slides, stereographs, flat pictures, 
records, and transcriptions are stored in a central 
library. The Evansville public school system is 
comprised of twenty-one schools, having a total 
enrollment of nearly 17,500 pupils. A teacher in 
each school is in charge of the school’s audio- 
visual program and handles such problems as ar- 
ranging schedules, eliminating conflicts, training 
new teachers in proper use of equipment, and mak- 
ing minor repairs in equipment. A technician is 
employed by the department to make regular 
monthly inspections and to adjust and repair all 
equipment when major trouble arises. The staff 
also includes one truck driver who also helps to 
fill orders and who has other minor duties to per- 
form which are not related to the work of the de- 
partment. One clerk schedules all materials from 
the library and services all visual aids. A part-time 
secretary handles all correspondence and books all 
free and rental materials. Exclusive of salaries, the 
department has a budget of $2,800 per year. 

The Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools maintain 
a film, slide, phonograph record, and exhibit li- 
brary in its Department of Visual and Radio Edu- 
cation. Many schools have their own collections of 
slides, phonograph records, and exhibit materials 
which are used within the building as the need 
arises. Films are not placed permanently in any 
school building. 

There is a centralized delivery system for the 
Detroit Board of Education. This delivery system 
operates for the department as well as for all other 
departments of the board. The city is divided into 
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delivery zones and visual materials are distributed 
on schedule within these zones. Teaching aids are 
generally reserved by a teacher for one, two, three, 
or four days. However, teachers may keep sets of 
aids for even longer if the aids are not in demand. 
The general plan is to service two schools in eight 
days, rather than to have one school keep the ma- 
terial longer. 

The Detroit department encourages teachers to 
request teaching aids far in advance of the date for 
use. Often requisitions are made as far in advance 
as two semesters. In some schools the requests are 
for one semester, in other schools for one, two, or 
three months. Teachers may request aids either by 
the regular requisition or by telephone. 

The Department of Visual and Radio Education 
budget may be divided into three major parts: Per- 
sonal Service—$37,300; New Equipment—$47,- 
000; Equipment Replacement—$21,200. There 
are twenty members of the staff whose salaries 
are charged to the Personal Service item in the 
budget. Occasionally other people are assigned to 
the department for temporary periods on an hourly 
or daily rate basis. 

Sacramento, California, has a central depository 
for all visual materials. Materials are delivered to 
the schools by truck twice a week. Motion pictures 
remain in the schools for a two-day period, while 
slide sets are sent to schools for one week. Visual 
aids are usually requisitioned two weeks in ad- 
vance. The Sacramento budget is apportioned on 
the basis of $3,500 per year to the elementary 
schools, $3,000 per year to the junior high schools, 
and $1,500 to the senior high schools. 

There are four members on the Sacramento staff. 
The supervisor is assisted by two full-time assist- 
ants and one truck driver who also delivers other 
supplies. This department is growing quite rapidly. 

In all cities reporting, the central depository sys- 
tem is proving most practical. Two of the cities 
reported that they had discontinued a zone plan as 
being too costly. Several cities place certain types 
of materials, such as flat pictures and slides, per- 
manently in each school, while films are distributed 
from a central library. In nearly all cases visual 
materials are distributed by a truck owned by the 
public schools. In a few instances, the city school 
found it more economical to hire delivery service 
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Radio at Home 


By W. L. GOTTENBERG and R. L. NEAL 


HERE are many avenues by which children 

receive education, and not the least among 
these today is the radio, which heard either in or 
out of school, plays an important part in the lives 
of pupils. To ascertain the extent of the influence 
of listening to the radio out of school hours is the 
purpose of this study. 

Eleven questions relative to the use of the radio 
in the home comprised a questionnaire which was 
submitted to 963 pupils in grades four to eight in- 
clusive. These pupils were enrolled in five differ- 
ent schools, which, on the basis of the presence or 
absence of a telephone in the home, were classified 
into three social and economic communities, A, B, 
and C. Community A was composed of homes of 
university professors, and professional and lead- 
ing business people of the city. Community B 
represents an average, and C the lowest in eco- 
nomic status. Table I shows the number of chil- 
dren questioned in each community, the number 
and per cent having telephones, the number and 
per cent having radios, and the total for each. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN STUDIED IN EACH COM- 
MUNITY, NUMBER OF HOMES WITH TELE- 
PHONES, AND NUMBER OF HOMES WITH RADIOS. 








Communities 
B | ¢ 


Per | No. | Per 
cent cent 











Children an- 
swering 
question- 
naire 


Children hav- 
ing tele- 
phones in 


homes 83 |186| 44 | 86 | 27 








Children hav- | 
ing radios 
in homes 228 | 99 | 398 95 | 277) 89 | 903| 94 




















It is quite obvious from the data in this table 
that although the possession of a telephone is an 


* W. L. Gottenberg is Principal, Franklin and 
Willard Schools, Missoula, Montana. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


* R. L. Neal is Principal, Lowell and Whittier 
Schools, Missoula, Montana. 


indication of a certain economic status, the pres- 
ence of a radio is not, since 94 per cent of all pupils 
studied reported radios in the home, and only 48 
per cent telephones. The fact that the radio is 
available to 94 per cent of the pupils suggests that 
it should influence the vast majority of those at- 
tending our schools. 

Since 819 or 85 per cent of these children lis- 
tened to the radio daily, its educational value is 
even more apparent. Another important fact is 
that 71 per cent of these children listened between 
the hours of six and nine-fifteen in the evening; 
only 19.3 per cent listened later than this hour; 9.6 
per cent gave no reply. These facts imply that be- 
tween these hours radio exerts its greatest juvenile 
influence, and the broadcasts during these hours 
should be the concern of all interested in the edu- 
cation of children. 

The information given in Table II shows that 
these pupils have definite preferences in the types 
of programs to which they listen. Since those an- 
swering the questionnaire were given the oppor- 
tunity to check the types of programs they pre- 
ferred, many checked more than one type, which 
resulted in a total of 1,212 responses. Plays and 
stories as forms of dramatization constitute 55.5 
per cent of the 1,212 responses in this study. If 
this indicates national prevalence, the type of plays 
and stories heard over the radio has educational 
significance not only for classroom teachers and 
parents, but also for those responsible for these 
broadcasts if they be interested in child develop- 
ment. It is noteworthy that only five-tenths of one 
per cent of the pupils gave no preference, indicat- 
ing that children are quite certain regarding what 
they desire over the air. 
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TABLE Il 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS PREFERRED BY ELEMENTARY 
PUPILS 








Communities 





Type of 
Program Cc 








Plays 204 
Stories 56 61 62 
Amateur Hours 31 64 70 
Athletic Games 26 37 23 86 7.0 
Music 15 34 34 83 6.7 
Quiz Programs 18 32 30 80 6.4 
News 19 34 19 72 5.8 
Spelling Bees 9 24 22 55 4.5 
Talks 3 2 3 8 b 
No preference 

listed 2 0 5 7 5 




















Besides furnishing information on the type of 
program preferred, pupils were asked to name 
their favorite programs, which are listed in Table 
III. 963 pupils selected a total of 91 different 
programs as favorites. 679 pupils or 38.7 per cent 
limited their choice of programs to the ten listed 
in the table, 73 or 7.6 per cent showed no prefer- 
ence for certain radio programs. The most popu- 
lar program as shown by the table was The Adven- 
tures of Ellery Queen. While this is decidedly not 
a juvenile broadcast, it evidently has characteristics 
appealing to children of the age studied in this 
investigation. This program was first choice in all 
three types of communities, demonstrating that 
school children, regardless of social level, do have 
similar preferences. The first nine programs in 
part or entirety fall within the first three preferred 
types mentioned in Table II, which illustates the 


TABLE Ill 


FAVORITE RADIO PROGRAMS OF 963 SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 








Number of | Per Cent 


Children 


The Adventures of Ellery Queen 271 
Texaco Star Theatre of the Air 90 
Let's Pretend 80 
Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour 68 
I Love a Mystery 37 
Gang Busters 35 
Jungle Jim 34 
Dude Ranch 29 
Hobby Lobby 19 
Professor Quiz 16 
All other programs listed 209 
No choice listed 73 
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fact previously stated that programs which have 
dramatic qualities are favorites. 

To gain a more complete picture of this phase 
of the study, pupils were also asked to name the 
programs which they disliked most. 107 different 
programs were identified in this category. 360 
pupils or 37.4 per cent limited their dislikes to the 
ten listed in Table IV. 286 pupils or 29.6 per cent 
listed 97 various programs as the ones they dis- 
liked most. 317 pupils or 32.9 per cent indicated 
no definite dislike. Evidence in Table III as con- 
trasted with Table IV points out a more decided 
preference, since 92.4 per cent of the pupils 
showed some choice in programs while only 67.1 
per cent indicated a definite dislike, again proving 
in this study that certain types of radio programs 
have a definite appeal to children of this age. 


TABLE IV 


RADIO PROGRAMS MOST DISLIKED BY 963 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 








Number of 
Children 


Talks 103 
Newscasts 55 
Patty Jean's Health Club 51 
Athletic Games 47 
Musical 26 
Dude Ranch 18 
Amos and Andy 18 
Spelling Bees 15 
Piano Moods 14 
The Lone Ranger 13 
All other programs listed 286 
No choice listed 317 


Per Cent 
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Since approximately three-fourths of the broad- 
casting time is devoted to music, it was assumed 
that children have certain attitudes and levels of 
appreciation which could be discovered. This in- 
vestigation attempts to reveal these appreciations 
and attitudes. Before formulating the question to 
ascertain these attitudes, several specialists in pub- 
lic-school music were asked to make a classification 
of the different types of music. It was hoped that 
with such an outline pupils would merely have to 
check the types which appealed to them. The out- 
lines submitted by these individuals, however, were 
either too elaborate, technical, or involved to per- 
mit the children to express their own opinions. 
Therefore, it was decided to ask the pupils what 
kind of radio music they liked best and allow them 
to give a free response. For this reason the ma- 
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terial in Table V is not a technical classification, 
but rather a natural grouping as suggested by their 
responses. Column I reveals the preferred types 
of music as listed by 826 out of 963 pupils, and 
does portray a level of appreciation. Column II 
shows that 752 out of 963 pupils have definite 
dislikes. Column III represents the relative rank- 
ings of the two attitudes. 

These relative rankings in Table V indicate that 
school children prefer and have a more favorable 
attitude toward cowboy, old time, band, fast, and 
national folk music than toward classical, vocal, 
slow, and romantic music. These facts apparently 
suggest that the public school music appreciation 
efforts are not conducive to creating a desire on the 
part of the pupils for the better types of music. 
The table shows that out of 963 pupils 326 ex- 
pressed a definite like for swing music while 204 
indicated an aversion towards the same type of 
music. Also out of the total number of pupils 76 
revealed a definite like and 100 a dislike for instru- 
mental music. These two facts do not lend them- 
selves to explanation and interpretation. The table 
also shows that children are more pronounced in 
their preferences than their dislikes, since only 137 
listed no choice as compared to 211 for no dislike. 


TABLE V 


TYPES OF RADIO MUSIC PREFERRED AND DISLIKED 
WITH RANKING BY 963 SCHOOL CHILDREN 








I IT III 


Types of Music | Likes | Dislikes Ranking 





|Per Cent\Per Cent| Likes | Dislikes 





Swing, jazz, popular, jit- | 
terbug, dance, modern | 33.9 zt; 
Cowboy, western |} 13.2 1. 
Instrumental | 7.9 | 10. 
Old time, old-fashioned, | 
old folk, barn dance | 
Band, march 
Fast, snappy, gay, peppy, | 
exciting, lively, quick, | 
happy ; ee 
Classical, semi-classical, 
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National folk 
Vocal 
Waltz 
All kinds 
Comedy 
Sacred 
Slow, motionless, 
draggy 
Romantic, love 
All other types listed 
No choice 
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On the assumption that children receive infor- 
mation by listening to the radio, they were asked 
to list the facts they had acquired. Table VI repre- 
sents a summary of the free responses submitted 
by 862 out of 963 pupils. These 862 pupils made a 
total of 1,346 responses. Out of this total 456 or 
33.8 per cent were about the news or current 
events. The fact that one-third of the total re- 
sponses were related to news demonstrates that 
children of this age are interested in what occurs in 
the world. Of the news items mentioned, those 
pertaining to war predominated. Perhaps the fact 
that this questionnaire was submitted at the time 
Russia was invading Poland and most American 
homes had their radios constantly tuned to news- 
casts might explain this war consciousness on the 
part of pupils. 

It is interesting to note that 13.1 per cent of the 
responses ranks music third in the classification, 
which confirms the previous assumption that chil- 
dren, by listening to the radio, develop certain atti- 
tudes toward music. A few of the important facts 
pertaining to music that children believed they had 
acquired by listening to the radio are: to know 
good music, to know the names of the composers, 
to recognize foreign music, to learn and know the 
names of modern selections, to keep time, to recog- 
nize the instruments, to like music, and to carry a 
tune. 

The number of responses relative to crime, 
safety first, and character although not definitely 
related show a certain situation with respect to 
these various communities. The combined per 
cents of responses for groups A, B, and C are re- 
spectively: 4.7, 9.9, and 13.3. It is a fact that in 
the city where this investigation was made, schools 
located within the districts which comprise com- 
munities B and C have made a conscious effort to 
promote desirable citizenship, while the schools 
in community A have justifiably assumed these 
characteristics to be habitual. Do these facts indi- 
cate that the children from the homes of the lower 
economic groups are more conscious of these at- 
tributes? 

The table shows that the average number of re- 
sponses per pupil is 1.6. There are 2.2 responses 
per pupil residing in Community A as compared 
to 1.4 responses per pupil in communities B and C, 
which seems to indicate that children from homes 
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of less economic security and fewer cultural op- 
portunities do not profit as much by listening to 
the radio as do those children from homes offering 
more advantages. This conclusion seems to be 
substantiated by the fact that 21.7 per cent of the 
responses from pupils in community A are about 
school subjects, while in communities B and C 
14.6 per cent and 15.6 per cent respectively are 
concerned with the same topic. 

The facts in Table VI show that 90 per cent of 
the 963 pupils are consciously aware of having 
acquired some information through the radio. 
This suggests its importance as an educational 
agency. It should not be assumed, however, that 
since the other 10 per cent made no response they 
learned nothing through the radio; it is quite pos- 
sible that these children were unaware of having 
acquired any meaningful information. 


TABLE VI 
INFORMATION ACQUIRED BY 963 SCHOOL 
CHILDREN FROM LISTENING TO THE 
RADIO AT HOME 








Communities 


B Cc 





Total 


No. | 
of re- 
| 
Sponses 


456 
232 
| 176 
| 67 





Facts About = 


Per cent| Per cent Per cent 


| Per cent 


30.3 











The News 
School Subjects} 21.7 
Music | 18.3 
Entertainment | 5.1 
Crime Doesn't | 
Pay | 
Pronunciation | 
Character 
Science 
Stories 
Mysteries 
Safety First 
Home Living 
Sports 
People 
Biography 
Engineering 
Health 
Dramatics 
Vital Statistics 
Miscellaneous 
Nothing 
Number of Re- 
sponses 
Pupils respond-| 
ing | 
Responses per | 
pupil 
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CONCLUSIONS 
It might be unwise, on the basis of the findings 
of this investigation dealing with a limited num- 
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ber of children’s opinions at a given time and con- 
tinually changing radio programs, to assume that 
these results are invariable. Several problems pre- 
sent themselves which cannot be interpreted since 
there was insufficient information to allow for 
analysis. This study does, however, reveal the 
following definite facts: (1) Regardless of the 
economic status of their homes, 903 out of 963 
pupils reported possession of a radio to which 819 
of them listened daily. 582 of these pupils did 
their listening between the hours of six and nine- 
fifteen o’clock in the evening. (2) The type of 
program that is preferred by youth is one that pos- 
sesses considerable dramatization. (3) The find- 
ings of this investigation suggest that children are 
not especially interested in juvenile broadcasts. 
Two facts tend to show that they prefer adult pro- 
grams: first, they listen for the most part between 
the hours of six and nine-fifteen in the evening 
during which time the programs directed mainly 
toward adult audiences are on the air; and, second, 
most programs which they prefer are designed 
primarily for adult consumption. (4) The chil- 
dren in this investigation showed a definite prefer- 
ence for cowboy, old time, band, fast, and national 
folk music rather than for classical, vocal, slow, 
and romantic. (5) This study shows that children 
do gain information by listening to the radio, 
since the average number of items listed by them 
was 1.6. This conclusion is further substantiated 
by the fact that 90 per cent of these children be- 
lieved that they had acquired some information. 
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on a package basis. The weekly system of requi- 
sitioning materials was most popular, although 
some systems permit orders to be filed as long as 
a year in advance. An encouraging feature of the 
developing visual education program is that nearly 
all programs are included in the school budget. 
Some of the visual education budgets are quite 
substantial. The staffs handling the various pro- 
grams are usually in proportion to the size of the 
city. 
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Classroom Use 


By JOHN STEPHEN CARROLL 


PTAHERE are two important problems included in 
4 the classroom use of projection-type teaching 
materials. The first of these problems involves the 
reasons for using projection-type materials at a 
given time and place. This is a matter pertaining 
to curricular pertinency and teaching method. The 
second problem involves the mechanical aspects of 
presentation. This is an item that pertains to pro- 
jection equipment and operating skill. 

These two problems may be answered by a re- 
view of practice in observed situations. A basis for 
this review is here established by a listing of several 
varieties of projection facilities: (1) Motion Pic- 
tures—Included are 8 mm., 914 mm., 16 mm., 
and 35 mm., both sound and silent; in black 
and white, and color; and in flat and stereo- 
scopic effects. (2) Mounted Slides—Included are 
mounted 16 mm., microscope slides, 344” x 4”, 
2” x 2”; all in both black and white, and color; 
with projection hand-operated and automatic. (3) 
Filmslides—Included are 16 mm., 35 mm. single 
and double frame, 31/4,” x 4’, all in both black and 
white, and color; with several varieties of sound 
accompaniment. (4) Opaque Projections—In- 
cluded are flat pictures and similar materials, as 
well as three dimensional objects that may be pro- 
jected on a screen. (5) Micro-Projection—In- 
cluded are several varieties of materials; mounted 
and unmounted biological specimens, prepared 
specimen slides and living organisms. (6) Stro- 
boscopic Projection—Included are the usual stro- 
boscope discs, the oscilliograph-tube projection, 
argon flash-tube equipment, etc. (7) Shadow- 
graphs—Included is a variety of silhouette effects 
on scrolls, translucent screens, etc. (8) Stereo- 
scope—lIncluded are the several varieties of hand 
viewers (which provide projection in a depth 
sense) and experimental work with dual projec- 
tors and polarizing filters for depth effect. 

Most of the above listed examples of projection 
facilities are known to the classroom teacher who 
is trained in object teaching. The trained teacher 
knows that motion pictures may be the most valu- 
able of the projection-type materials when a pic- 





* John Stephen Carroll is Vice-Principal, Me- 
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torial presentation of motion and the object being 
studied are closely related to reality. The same 
teacher uses sound motion pictures when sound is 
a prime consideration in relation to an objective 
study of the subject. A recent development in color 
film duplication enables a similar widespread con- 
sideration of the color factor. Stereoscopic projec- 
tion in motion pictures, already an experimental 
fact, would seem to be the next major develop- 
ment in this field. Thus spatial relation would be 
a specific factor in film-subject selection. 

To date, the 8 mm. motion pictures have been 
used primarily for the home movies type of show- 
ing. The classroom teachers, in increasing num- 
bers, are using this relatively inexpensive size of 
film and equipment for documentation of class 
activities, travel experiences and student club ac- 
tivities. In Europe the 914 mm. motion pictures 
occupy a similar position. This continued use of 
the smaller film is one that has to be considered 
in a treatment of classroom practice because, with 
the newer and more efficient types of 8 mm. films 
and projectors, the use of such motion pictures in 
the classroom is entirely possible. 

The 16 mm. motion picture, still by far the domi- 
nant size in the classroom field, is the one most 
commonly thought of when classroom motion pic- 
tures are mentioned. The relative standardization 
of this size for classroom use is conducive toward 
proper discrimination on the part of the teacher 
when the problem of selection arises. The trained 
teacher selects pertinent film material and bases 
this selection upon a consideration of the pre- 
teaching and pre-learning that has occurred. 
When the period for the showing arrives, one 400- 
foot reel of 16 mm. film is shown as part of a nat- 
ural sequence in the period’s work. Following the 
showing, the class work and discussion continues 
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without particular pause. The tendency to drama- 
tize the mechanics of the showing is subordinated. 
To aid in this latter point, the operation of the pro- 
jector is smooth and efficient. A really capable 
operator is one who is scarcely noticed, due to his 
effortless skill at his appointed task. 

Reasonable variations of this described proce- 
dure are of course found, but not to the degree of 
having better practice recognize the use of three 
hastily selected reels of questionable pertinence in 
a short class hour, with a speeded-up machine, and 
films run backward for entertainment purposes, 
all while the inert teacher has an unscheduled rest 
period. 

An unexpressed slogan, in schools where visual 
education standards of practice are not as yet on a 
desirable level, is “have films shown on schedule 
at any cost.’” In such instances, films unrelated to 
subjects may be shown; films may be shown in in- 
adequately darkened rooms and on inadequate 
screens; 16 mm. silent films of the 16 frames per 
second (normal speed of the silent film) variety 
may be shown on a sound projector and run at 24 
frames per second (normal speed of the sound 
film). Some sound projectors are equipped to run 
at either speed but some teachers do not make the 
discovery until after months or years of teaching. 

An unfortunate practice in many schools is to 
assemble many students in one large room or audi- 
torium for the showing of films that are pertinent 
to the work of but one of the classes present. Some 
schools deliberately discourage the use of motion 
pictures in the classroom on the basis of economy 
of mechanics and ‘“‘central control” over the show- 
ing of films. It is quite likely that some learning 
occurs in such situations but probably not the kind 
and extent of learning that controlled experiments 
in classroom situations would lead us to expect. 
It has long been said how marvelous it is that so 
many fine things are accomplished through the use 
of motion pictures in education, in spite of—rather 
than because of—the methods used. 

The Alpha of projection materials is most cer- 
tainly the mounted slide and, judging from recent 
developments, the mounted slide may also be the 
Omega as well. In 1890, Bristol wrote a treatise 
on “The Use of the Stereopticon in Teaching”! and 
included mention of a choice of “gas light or the 
natural sunlight on a clear day.’’ Since that time, 
the efficiency of slide projectors has gradually in- 
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creased. Problems relating to the light source, the 
optical system and the cooling system, have all 
been partially solved. Until about the last decade, 
the most generally used size of slide was the 3144” x 
4” slide. In the last ten years, because of the phe- 
nomenally rapid spread of the public interest in 
photography, and particularly in use of the 35 mm. 
miniature cameras, the 2” x 2” slides have come 
into prominence. Most of the major projector 
manufacturers have produced a succession of ma- 
chines that have resulted in exceptionally efficient 
projectors for this small size slide. Besides the 
convenience of this 2” x 2” slide with its smallness 
of bulk and weight, there is the important item of 
low cost. Increased projection efficiency is answer- 
ing the main advantage of the larger slide and we 
see the small projector, at first available only with 
a 50 watt projection bulb, now in use with 100, 
150, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 750 watt projection 
bulbs. Another technical development has been 
that of a heat filter glass that provides protection 
for the slide. An advantage, often cited, of the 
larger slide being more adaptable to hand painting 
and tinting, is now convincingly answered by the 
2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. Even the old and 
very massive automatic projector for the larger 
slides has met its Nemesis in the form of the new 
Selectroslide? which performs all of the functions 
of a skilled projectionist with the 2” x 2” slides. 

Slide libraries of considerable extent, some of 
them listing hundreds of thousands of slides, have 
been built up with the 344” x 4” slides. One of 
the largest of these, a state library, is now seriously 
considering the transfer of all its slides into the 
smaller 2” x 2” size. Such a step would enable 
more classrooms, with less expensive projectors, to 
use this type of projection material. The very 
convenience of the smal] equipment would be a 
guarantee of less dust gathering by the projectors 
on storeroom shelves than is true of the larger 
equipment. 

The principles involved and found in better 
classroom practice where slides are used properly 
in the teaching process, are similar to those dis- 
cussed above in the section on motion pictures. 
Ordinarily from three to seven slides are considered 
adequate for any one period of use. The mechanics 
of showing are smooth and subordinated to the 
main purpose of the lesson. Motion of the slide 
image on and off the screen is concealed by hand or 
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dimmer and the projected image is kept steady from 
a seemingly immovable projector. Stability of vi- 
sion and learning correlate highly. Above all, the 
slide is used where and when it is desired to study an 
image in detail and over a period of time. This is 
an obvious advantage possessed by the slide that 
practically demands its use in a situation where a 
motion picture would be very inadequate. Slides 
and motion pictures, properly used, supplement 
and complement each other; there is no legitimate 
argument as to which one should be used to the 
exclusion of the other. 

The Filmslide is referred to variously as film- 
slide, slidefilm, filmstrip, stripfilm, pictoral, and 
other variations of the same words. Probably the 
most popular size, until recently, was the 35 mm. 
single frame filmslide with each frame approxi- 
mately one inch square and with a succession of 
such frames printed on a strip of 35 mm. perfo- 
rated film, better known as standard motion picture 
film. These 35 mm. filmslides have been avail- 
able on many subjects from such sources as the 
Department of Agriculture and the Society for 
Visual Education. The latter organization pio- 
neered in the quantity production of projectors for 
these filmslides. The low cost of the filmslides and 
the equipment, was an inducement to the prospec- 
tive user. In recent years the growth in popular 
use of the 35 mm. double frame (1” x 114’) 
miniature cameras has resulted in a demand for 
projectors that would accommodate filmslides with 
this size frame.* A variety of projectors has re- 
sulted. One type, referred to as a tri-purpose, with 
slight adjustments, will project the 35 mm. single 
frame filmslides, the 35 mm. double frame film- 
slides and the 2” x 2” mounted slides. Several 
models of this type of projector are now available 
from at least three commercial sources.* The flexi- 
bility of this last type of projector for classroom 
use makes it a valuable addition to the teaching 
equipment of the modern teacher. The low cost 
of filmslides (from about fifty cents to three dol- 
lars for a strip of from thirty-six to seventy frames) 
is a factor that enables the individual school li- 
brary to stock a comprehensive variety of such 
materials. The modern school, staffed with trained 
and informed teachers, is developing this type of 
library materials as a result of popular demand 
from the teachers. 

Here, as between the motion pictures and the 
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slides, there is no recognized conflict. The film- 
slide occupies a legitimate place in the classroom 
roster of projection-type materials. The filmslide 
is particularly suited to the projection of a se- 
quence of pictures that would not be benefited by 
the variation in order that is possible with slides. 
The trained teacher selects the filmslide subjects 
with this thought in mind. 

Flat pictures, small models and semi-flat objects 
that measure approximately within a six to eight 
inch square, may be projected with the aid of a re- 
flectoscope type of projector. Strong lights and a 
mirror arrangement are used in such an instru- 
ment. Due to the fact that the image is seen by 
the aid of reflected light rather than transmitted 
light, the intensity of the image projected is nec- 
essarily and relatively weak. The better types of 
such projectors are provided with blower-type cool- 
ing fans to permit the use of stronger lights and 
to protect the object being projected, from dam- 
age by heat. The machines have the disadvantage 
of being bulky but this disadvantage is more than 
offset by the expanded use of book and magazine 
illustrations, of mounted pictures from picture 
files and of thin three dimensional objects. 

The trained classroom teacher who uses this 
type of projection material, does so with full con- 
sideration of the pertinence of the material and 
with the necessary skill to subordinate the impor- 
tance of the projector operation. An example of 
this would be found in a class discussion in which 
a student supports his statement by reference to an 
illustration in a supplementary book. The illus- 
tration in question is placed in the projector and 
the discussion continues, almost uninterrupted, but 
with a much more concrete basis. The smoothly 
continuous sequence is an important phase of the 
modern classroom teaching technique in which 
articulation of all the approaches to learning is so 
essential. 

The junior high school is the usual first point in 
school where students are given an opportunity to 
see the wonders of the micro-world. If the school 
is unusually well equipped, then a battery of 
microscopes are set up for the students’ use. Such 
schools are the exception. A logical and relatively 
inexpensive solution to this problem is the class- 
room use of a micro-projector. There are several 
types of this kind of projector on the market and 
the cost, in most cases, is less than half the cost of 
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one good quality microscope. Living, as well as 
prepared specimens, can be projected to screen size 
for examination by the class, with the further ad- 
vantage of a common experience and a teacher ex- 
planation combined. 

An observed experience in this respect included 
the use of the regular type of microscope for ex- 
ploratory purposes and micro-projection for the 
class of selected slides prepared by individual stu- 
dents. Here at least, the problem of “either-or” 
did not establish a conflict as to which type of 
equipment should be used. Most of the projection- 
type materials which are correctly used do not sup- 
plant other types of teaching materials. Micro- 
projections can and do lend objectivity to teaching 
that should be a part of modern teaching methods. 
This particularly is true of the science area, al- 
though micro-projectors are used in other subject 
areas as well. 

Less frequent but nonetheless essential use is 
made of such projection devices as the stroboscope, 
shadowgraphs and the stereoscope. In each case 
the nature of the projection is such in a specialized 
sense of the term. Thus, in stroboscopic projec- 
tion, it is an intermittent, variable-frequency flash 
of light which projected on some object that is 
moving with relatively periodic regularity. The 
result is an apparently stationary view of the ob- 
ject. In a science class, such an object may be a 
spinning disc; in a music class, a device for regu- 
lating turntable speed; in an auto-shop class, the 
object may be the synchronizing mark on a spin- 
ning flywheel—used to time the motor correctly; 
a biology class may use stroboscopic light to exam- 
ine more closely the motion of the celia on a micro- 
organism. Endless variations of the stroboscopic 
type of projection, whereby classroom situations 
may be vitalized, are possible. Relatively few 
classes use the device as yet. 

The shadowgraph is probably one of the oldest 
types of projection-techniques. A common pro- 
cedure is to arrange a translucent screen with the 
object back of the screen and the light source in 
back of the object. The audience in front of the 
screen sees a dark silhouette either in motion or 
still, according to the nature of the object. Panto- 
mime plays are presented in this way and, more 
frequently in the lower grade levels, scrolls are 
made which are arranged to move across in front 
of a light source, with a resultant outline illumina- 


tion of images thereon. As is true of the other 
types of projection materials, an active imagination 
on the part of both teacher and students may result 
in a wide variety of objective aids to learning. 

The stereoscope, best known by the older type 
of parlor lenticular-stereoscope, is another modifi- 
cation of the projection idea. In this instance, the 
projection occurring is an illusion; the lenses in 
the instrument making it apparent that the light 
reflected from the picture is coming from a point in 
back of the picture. The result is the familiar and 
yet impressive illusion of depth in the picture. 
Views in monochrome and color are available for 
use in every type of class. An excellent example 
of such use is to be found in solid geometry. Con- 
cepts of spatial relations, otherwise difficult to un- 
derstand, are made clear with the stereoscope. 
Travel views have long been available. More re- 
cently, the monochrome filmslide has been uti- 
lized and placed in specially constructed light-trans- 
mission versions of the stereoscope. Tourists buy 
them but classes may benefit as well. A new plas- 
tic-molded variation of this device includes a disc 
of 16 mm. Kodachrome frame reductions from 
35 mm. Kodachrome slides.5 Grain-free color and 
depth resulting are distinct contributions to the 
stereoscopic teaching materials. All of these types 
of stereoscopic materials, as available in the class- 
room, are best suited for individual-student use. 
An advantage of this circumstance is that the stu- 
dent may proceed at his best rate-of-study speed. 
Naturally, several instruments in one class would 
be advantageous and yet relatively low in cost. 

For stereoscopic materials that may be viewed by 
the class as a whole, there are some new develop- 
ments that indicate progress. One type, by means 
of two synchronized projectors using horizontally 
and vertically polarized light respectively, super- 
imposes two images on the screen. The audience 
views the resultant projected picture with eye- 
glasses that have lenses polarized to correspond to 
the projectors. The result is distinctly stereo- 
scopic. It has been demonstrated in both slides 
and motion pictures. The slide form is available 
through commercial sources ® but has not been used 
as yet to any extent in classrooms, possibly because 
school people are not yet fully aware of its advan- 
tages. 

In addition to the type of sound which is syn- 
chronized with most 16 mm. motion pictures—a 
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sound-on-film variety—it is possible to have sound- 
on-disc with filmslides and mounted slides. Both 
commercial and amateur arrangements are pos- 
sible at low cost. The advantage of having the 
right thing said or sounded at the right time is 
thereby achieved. Although a very large number 
of such devices are now available, the current de- 
velopment that seems of greatest interest to the 
classroom teacher is the combination radio-public- 
address-record-cutting-record-playing instruments 
that are now on the market at about the price of 
a good radio.? Endless possibilities are evident in 
having such equipment available in a school. The 
blank records are low in cost, the smaller ones sell- 
ing for as little as seven cents each. 

Added sensory appeal is inherent in the use of 
color with objective teaching materials. Duplica- 
tion of this color with Kodachrome film in both 
motion pictures and mounted slides is a service 
now available.* The implications of this for more 
than just one fortunate class are apparent. 

Commercial productions probably will always 
be the backbone of projection-type materials. 
However, the teacher and the student can contrib- 
ute in many ways so that especially pertinent ma- 
terials, particularly applicable to the local scene, 
may be used. Here the local-made motion pictures, 
the slides in monochrome and color that were 
taken on the location by one or more of the class, 
plus editing processes, are examples of concrete- 
ness in teaching procedures that are difficult to 
surpass. The phenomenal rise in the popularity of 
photography as a national hobby makes it very 
probable that the teacher and several of the stu- 
dents in each class have a definite interest in the 
taking of pictures. Often, all this interest needs 
is proper guidance and development in order to 
have ready at hand a type of service that may be 
of objective and material assistance in making a 
success of the current curricular unit. 

Wherever projection-type materials, of both the 
commercial and amateur made kinds, are used, 
there should be provision made for systematic 
housing. In general, the accepted types of such 
housing include the facilities of a central visual aid 
library, the school library or school museum, and 
the classroom or department library. The more 
actively such materials are used, the closer to the 
classroom should be the source library. Pertinent 
materials used at psychological moments make the 
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classroom library ideal. Many of the materials 
mentioned in the above discussions are of suffi- 
ciently low cost to merit their placement in the 
classroom library. 

No matter how fine may be the roster of projec- 
tion-type materials seemingly available for class- 
room use, they are of little value unless the teacher 
is trained in the principles, techniques and mechan- 
ics of utilizing them. Some schools have a program 
of training-in-service that assists the teachers in 
learning how to use these materials. It is apparent 
that the great majority of the relatively few teach- 
ers who do use these materials adequately and 
well, have learned to do so through their own ex- 
ploratory efforts and teaching experience. 

In view of the highly significant learning gains 
made possible through the use of the concrete type 
of aids to learning,® it would seem that much of 
the above discussed and inferred materials, tech- 
niques, and mechanics involved in the use of pro- 
jection-type teaching materials, should be made 
part of the teaching knowledge, facilities, and 
practice of every classroom teacher in America. 
Therein would seem to rest a call to service, re- 
search, and leadership in American Education. 
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Teacher-Education 


By W. GAYLE STARNES 


osT educators agree that the several teaching 

tools known as audio-visual aids can make a 
definite contribution to education. The wide- 
spread acceptance of these aids and the consequent 
increasing misuse of many of them have brought 
the movement, as a factor in education, to the 
crossroads. The function of these materials is to 
provide concrete experiences out of which may 
grow meaningful generalizations. Unless the 
teachers are taught to use these tools properly we 
cannot hope to receive warrantable assistance from 
them as instructional aids. Poorly planned use of 
such aids in the classroom results in confusion, loss 
of time and, in many instances, definite hindrance 
in the accomplishment of desired objectives. Either 
we must accept the challenge and provide an ade- 
quate program of teacher-education in the use of 
these aids or permit them to pass into oblivion, 
numbered among the passing fads, of which edu- 
cation has already had its share. 

The use of audio-visual aids, as the term is 
rightly understood today, is a comparatively recent 
educational movement and involves the use of 
some new apparatus, materials and techniques. 
Often, proper consideration is not given to the 
correlation of these new techniques and tools with 
other aids and with the curriculum. In order to 
make effective use of these materials, the teacher 
must learn to accept them as an integral part of 
regular classroom instructional procedure. He 
must understand the relation of these materials to 
perceptual learning. He must realize that there are 
many such aids and that all have definite limita- 
tions. Some have accepted this movement as the 
panacea for all instructional problems. Many are 
devotees of one or two aids exclusively, not realiz- 
ing that each has its own particular contribution to 
make in particular teaching situations. The teacher 
should be able to effect the proper balance be- 
tween verbal and visual transfer in his teaching. 
Too often the over-zealous visualist does not carry 
his use of these materials to the proper conclusion; 
after they have been used to create and clarify per- 
cepts, he does not provide for the most important 
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step—generalization—which must take place on 
the verbal level. 

In many cases these tools are used as substitutes 
for teaching rather than as aids in teaching. Some 
teachers have been known to refuse to use a certain 
group of flat pictures or slides because there was 
not a sufficient number to “‘occupy the entire pe- 
riod.” It has been charged that there are more 
audio-visual aids, particularly motion pictures, 
used on Mondays than on any other days during 
the school week. Some go so far as to declare that 
these materials will eventually replace books in the 
school—and even the classroom teacher. This, or 
any other movement, cannot long endure, regard- 
less of its potentialities, unless such misconcep- 
tions of its functions and possibilities are removed 
by an efficacious program of teacher-education. 

Perhaps the most seriously misused of these aids 
is the motion picture. This is due in part to the 
apparent inability of some to realize that the film is 
not the only effective teaching aid in this group, 
and in part to the fact that we are prone to asso- 
ciate the moving picture exclusively with enter- 
tainment. It is very difficult for both teachers and 
pupils to accept it as a classroom teaching tool. All 
too frequently, classroom teaching films are shown 
to the entire school instead of to the classes in 
which the use of these films would help the teach- 
ers obtain the desired instructional objectives. The 
principal of a large high school was heard to la- 
ment the fact that his school could not have an 
audio-visual aids program because “the windows 
in the auditorium cannot be darkened for projec- 
tion.” One of the big problems in teacher-educa- 
tion is to teach the teachers themselves to overcome 
the “picture show” idea so that they may in turn 
cause their pupils to look upon motion pictures and 
other projection aids as they do such tools as li- 
brary books and laboratory apparatus. 
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Since the prevalent misuse of audio-visual aids 
is not only a waste of time and money, but also in 
many instances a detriment to effective classroom 
instruction, and since it is agreed that their correct 
use can make teaching more efficient, educators 
should give serious consideration to teacher-educa- 
tion programs. 

Unfortunately, most teachers have a tendency to 
teach pupils as they themselves were taught as 
students. This is not necessarily a reflection on 
the techniques of teaching on the college level. 
Methodology should vary with the grade levels, 
and since senior college and graduate school 
courses are those most recently encountered by the 
young teachers, they are likely to adopt the tech- 
niques employed in these classes. Yet, despite 
these variations in teaching techniques, a good 
way of helping to educate prospective teachers in 
the proper use of audio-visual aids is to have these 
materials correctly used in their college subject 
matter and methods courses. Theoretically, when 
these students become teachers, they will use these 
aids effectively and in turn, those of their pupils 
who will become teachers will accept these devices 
as integral parts of the teaching procedure and 
continue the cycle. This appears to be a very sim- 
ple process of providing the schools with properly 
educated teachers in a very short time, but, in 
addition to the mentioned difficulty of varying 
methodology on different grade levels, we en- 
counter the almost insurmountable obstacle of 
educating the college teachers in the correct use of 
these materials, which is the very foundation of 
this plan. The willingness of the teacher to adopt 
new instructional methods and devices varies in- 
versely with the grade level on which he teaches. 
The writer has a friend who admits that audio- 
visual aids could make a contribution in his college 
courses, but to use them he would have to re- 
arrange his class routine which he knows is the 
best available because he has used it without change 
for fifteen years. 

Another proposed plan of teacher-education is 
to include in methods courses units on the correct 
use of audio-visual aids in those particular sub- 
jects or areas. This would be a help undoubtedly, 
but most teachers colleges and schools of education 
do not offer methods courses covering all subjects 
and areas to be taught by the prospective teachers, 
and those courses that are offered are so crowded 
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that only a general survey of applicable visual ma- 
terials could be included, which would be of little 
value unless the students already had a reasonably 
thorough knowledge of the techniques of use and 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
various aids in particular teaching situations. In- 
clusion of this fundamental information in all 
methods courses would constitute entirely too 
much duplication. 

The third plan of pre-service education is the 
provision of a general audio-visual aids course for 
all prospective teachers. There are certain obvious, 
inherent objections to this plan. The use of these 
materials is applicable to practically every field of 
education. To offer a separate course would tend 
to remove the possibility of observing and using 
these aids in their functional relationships in each 
subject or area and cause audio-visual aids to be 
looked upon as a self-contained body of content 
rather than an organic part of all methods of in- 
struction. Therefore, in theory, teacher-education 
should be provided for in a variety of courses pur- 
sued by the prospective teacher, and not by a spe- 
cial course. However, as previously indicated, this 
theory cannot be sufficiently materialized to pro- 
vide adequate education in the use of these teach- 
ing aids. Another question is the justification of 
the addition of another professional course to the 
already over-crowded curriculum of the pre-service 
teacher. No scientific studies are available to jus- 
tify the inclusion of any one education course in 
the teacher-education curriculum. The courses of- 
fered are included because we think they should 
be, influenced to no small degree by the prejudice 
of precedent. Only the latter prevents a course in 
audio-visual aids assuming a position of equal im- 
portance to other professional courses. 

Most authorities in the field now agree that, de- 
spite its limitations, the offering of a general course 
in audio-visual aids is the best single plan of pre- 
service teacher-education in the use of these mate- 
rials. It is interesting to note that many who several 
years ago vigorously opposed this plan are now 
themselves teaching such courses. Such a course 
should naturally be taught by one who has the 
time and inclination to keep abreast of the rapid 
developments in the field. 

This course should include orientation both his- 
torically and philosophically; knowledge of tech- 
niques of use, sources, criteria for selection, pro- 
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duction through photography, slide making and 
mechanical construction; and technical informa- 
tion on the selection, use and care of apparatus and 
equipment. Following is a list of units generally 
included in an elementary course:! (1) Introduc- 
tion; objectives, definition of terms, some common 
misconceptions, brief history. (2) Psychological 
Background; modern philosophy and psychology, 
role of visual experiences in human learning, ver- 
balism, psychological dangers, other sensory expe- 
riences. (3) Experimentation; brief review of sev- 
eral typical studies. (4) Flat pictures, maps, 
charts, globes, graphs, blackboards, bulletin boards; 
advantages, limitations, criteria for selection, tech- 
niques of use, sources, mechanics of photography, 
reproduction devices, applications to various sub- 
ject matter fields (individual work). (5) Excur- 
sions; types, advantages and disadvantages, some 
common dangers, techniques of conducting, appli- 
cations (individual work). (6) Dramatization; 
advantages and disadvantages, techniques, applica- 
tions (individual work). (7) Object—Specimen 
—Model Materials; sources, advantages, limita- 
tions, techniques of use, the school museum, the 
school fair, applications (individual work). (8) 
The Stereograph; brief history, mechanical con- 
struction, types of stereograph materials, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, techniques of use, sources, 
applications (individual work). (9) Opaque pro- 
jector; general discussion of projection, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, techniques of use, sources of 
projection materials, criteria for selection of pro- 
jector, applications (individual work). (10) 
Filmstrips, lantern slides and film slides; relation, 
advantages and disadvantages of each, standards 
for selection, techniques of use, sources, teacher- 
and pupil-made slides, photograph slides, combi- 
nation projectors, applications (individual work). 
(11) The motion picture; brief history, influence 
of theatrical motion pictures on children, photo- 
play appreciation, auditorium and classroom films, 
sound and silent films, advantages and limita- 
tions, criteria for selection, techniques of use, pro- 
jectors, classification of classroom films, sources, 
applications (individual work). (12) Radio and 
television; advantages, disadvantages, techniques 
of use of the radio as an educational aid, possibili- 
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ties of television as a teaching aid, applications (in- 
dividual work). (13) Administration of audio- 
visual aids; starting the program, collecting, hous- 
ing and distributing materials, the audio-visual 
aids budget, duties of the director. 

An increasing number of institutions is offering 
courses in this field. During the summer last year 
approximately 150 colleges and universities of- 
fered such courses. However, only a small number 
of institutions offers these courses during the regu- 
lar school year, and since the majority of summer 
session students are teachers, the prospective teach- 
ers are not being served; therefore, such a course 
should be offered during the regular school year. 

The work in this general course, supplemented 
by the proper use of audio-visual aids in the stu- 
dents’ subject matter courses and the inclusion of 
units covering applicable visual materials in their 
methods courses, will provide an adequate pro- 
gram of education for the prospective classroom 
teachers in the use of these materials. 

Graduate schools of education should offer 
courses leading to advanced degrees for those who 
wish to become directors of audio-visual aids. 

The education of teachers may be provided for 
in several ways. The general course offered by col- 
leges and universities should carry both under- 
graduate and graduate credit so that teachers might 
have the opportunity to enroll in the class during 
the summer sessions. 

Extension classes should be offered in audio- 
visual aids for those teachers who would like to 
take the work during the regular school year. 
These courses have been found to be very success- 
ful. The teachers have an opportunity to make im- 
mediate applications of the course instruction in 
their own teaching. 

Local, state, and national conferences on audio- 
visual aids provide an opportunity for some 
teacher-education; however, the contribution of 
such meetings is principally promotional. 

For those schools that have audio-visual aids di- 
rectors, a program of education may be carried on 
by study courses, demonstrations, conferences and 
bulletins. | 

Not until we realize the importance of teacher- 
education and make reasonably adequate provi- 
sions for it will audio-visual aids take their right- 
ful place as an integral part of the educational 
process. 
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Transcriptions and Pictures 


By PHILIP A. JACOBSEN 


| Sg png has never had a machine age. If it 
is at last to be armed with effective modern 
weapons, school men must choose with great care 
just the right equipment for each of education’s 
firing lines. A radio broadcasting setup is a mag- 
nificent field piece for long range shots at home 
listeners, but a dangerous major operation would 
be necessary to make this country’s radio system 
more than an interesting and cumbersome gadget 
in the classroom, compared with several more 
easily controlled and accessible tools. Radio is tops 
as a means of distributing to America’s forty-five 
million receivers such commodities as Bergen and 
McCarthy, Orson Welles, suggestion in crime hy 
Gang Busters, Guy Lombardo, symphonies, town 
meetings and news. But as a medium for transmit- 
ting education to the classroom it is hopelessly in- 
ferior to the electrical transcription and utterly 
outclassed by the sound picture. 

The passion to broadcast which burns in more 
than three hundred institutions of learning in this 
country, should be subjugated to reality. There are 
vital reasons why the wireless link between the 
program and the classroom is not the broad high- 
way some radio-bewitched educators think it to be. 
Compared with the direct route from the record- 
ing or picture studio to the classroom, via disk re- 
cordings or talking pictures, it is a tortuous trail 
through an unmapped and ever-changing jungle 
which is continually storm swept, alive with light- 
ning and peopled with headhunters. Many edu- 
cators, overcome by the fascination of radio, have 
never stopped to weigh its shortcomings, and are 
so dazzled that they can no longer see such sub- 
stantial and time-tested tools as the phonograph 
record and the motion picture film. The fact is, 
that, while radio may be a perfect agent for ped- 
dlers of hand lotion, cigarettes, gelatin or cheese, 
it is not the right wrench for the works in a class- 
room. Since so many educators are too preoccu- 
pied playing with radio to perceive this, the choice 
of suitable new communication devices for school 
use cannot be made with proper regard for the 


* Philip A. Jacobsen is Technical and Research 
Director, Campus Radio Studios, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


needs of education until the illusion that radio 
can lift the burden of the schoolroom is completely 
dispelled by convincing evidence. 

The number of radio channels available for ef- 
fective simultaneous use is definitely limited. 
Squeals, howls and cross-talk between stations in 
the broadcast band is evidence that this spectrum is 
already overcrowded. It takes enormously power- 
ful and expensive transmitters to give high quality 
daytime coverage over wide areas. Chain broad- 
casting by means of advantageously located low- 
powered stations connected by lines, is even more 
expensive. Radio waves are afflicted with fading, 
affected by the time of day and year and even by 
the objects near or through which they must travel. 
Sun spots do alarming things to radio signals. 
Static and man-made electrical interference often 
make radio reception difficult and sometimes im- 
possible. At this writing there are many areas 
without local stations where daytime signals from 
distant transmitters are mostly a terrific and un- 
intelligible noise. The vagaries of short-wave 
transmission limit its usefulness to short hauls, 
where telephone line transmission or recordings 
sent by mail might be more satisfactory. Most of 
the country’s two dozen or so low-powered school- 
owned stations, operated in the broadcast band, are 
lost in a sea of static and commerce. A short-wave 
band for non-commercial, educational broadcast- 
ing stations has been open for some time, but to 
date there have been only a few applicants, and 
only two takers bold enough to set up actual broad- 
casting systems in the face of the great odds against 
them. The Board of Education of the City of New 
York and the Cleveland City Board of Education 
each have a five hundred watt transmitter operat- 
ing near forty-one thousand kilocycles broadcast- 
ing to the classrooms of their schools. With only a 
single transmitter each, obviously such school 
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broadcasters can transmit only one program at a 
time, while with transcriptions played directly in 
the classroom, the only limit to the number of 

rograms which may be used simultaneously is the 
number of different disks and playback machines 
on hand. Even the operators of commercial sta- 
tions have turned to recordings to compensate for 
the shortcomings of straight radio. In fact, most 
radio stations not affiliated with the three big net- 
works, play innumerable records and the trend is 
toward extensive use of them by the large chains. 
At this moment there is some real excuse for air- 
ing a transcription for the home listener with the 
nineteen dollar and eighty-nine cent receiver, but 
this practice may be modified when the public 
learns that a transcription-playing attachment for 
their radio can be put together for about twenty 
dollars, and when the sponsors of radio programs 
explore the possibilities of giving away ‘“‘free’’ 
shows pressed on acetate-coated cardboard disks. 
On the other hand, there is practically no excuse 
for running recorded programs which are designed 
primarily for classroom consumption through a 
radio transmitter, when a copy of the disk can be 
put directly into the hands of the teacher. The 
classroom copy retains the program indefinitely, 
and a flip of a flexible plate and a switch repro- 
duces it again and again at will. The radio broad- 
cast, unless it is recorded, is gone forever with the 
announcer’s signature. If textbooks vanished page 
by page as the student read them, if only one set of 
books could be used at any one time and then only 
at a certain hour of a certain day, taxpayers and 
school men would be feverishly searching for a less 
expensive and more permanent vehicle. Radio, 
in nursing the phonograph back to life, provides 
us with that vehicle, and creates its own most 
menacing competitor. 

Government regulations prohibit broadcasting 
without a license, and impose conditions few edu- 
cational institutions can meet. It costs from one 
to two thousand dollars to fill in correctly the 
spaces on the FCC’s new forty-two-page broadcast 
station application blank, but this is small change 
compared with the bills that follow the granting of 
a license. Even a thousand-watt station will cost 
about twenty-five thousand dollars to establish, 
while it will take about eighteen thousand a year 
to operate decently a plant of this size with free 
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program talent and nothing for management, 
script writers or announcers. The headhunters of 
paragraph two are the many individuals and or- 
ganizations who want to take your station away 
from you after you get it. These hi-jackers must 
be handled by a smart and expensive lawyer and 
floored with reams of depositions taken at con- 
siderable cost in time and money. But this is just 
the beginning. The entire layout will probably 
be as obsolete as a silent movie four or five years 
after the opening broadcast. The job that takes 
its place may incorporate frequency modulation, 
facsimile, tape and film recording and playback 
equipment and television. It will cost a fortune. 
Add to this the fact that RCA, Western Electric 
and other big radio interests, directly and indirectly 
compete with politicians, labor organizations, re- 
ligious factions, agents of foreign powers and a 
herd of minor nuisances bent on shaping the destiny 
of radio to their own ends. Then do not overlook 
the possibility that some day the government may 
take over radio for reasons of its own and leave 
those who won't play ball holding a sack of un- 
licensed equipment and you have nine counts on 
classroom radio but still only half the story. 

The broadcast industry as a whole is opposed to 
school ownership of radio stations and has a none- 
too-clean finger of disdain, set in concrete and 
permanently pointed at the programs educators 
turn out of their inexpensive little stations or 
scrape together for a shifting spot on a commercial 
transmitter. The industry's other nine recently and 
carefully whitewashed fingers point with some- 
what justifiable and bursting pride to the service 
it dishes up on its superb equipment, from its one 
hundred and thirty-one million dollar income, with 
its four hundred thousand employes and the 
world's most glib and glittery performers. The 
way to make educational radio click like the peo- 
ple’s choice on a ninety-three station hookup, says 
Keith Wilson of the Omaha World-Herald, is, 
“By putting as many production brains and as 
much talent into them as are lavished on commer- 
cial shows with which they compete. The chances 
of this happening are too remote to contemplate.” 
To make things even tougher, radio listeners, them- 
selves, vote education off the best air spots by giv- 
ing Jack Benny, Fred Allen and a host of Gracies, 
Edgars, Charlies and Bings most of radio's 
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“Oscars."” Even a first-grader can predict what 
will happen to Standard Brands, Inc., if they ever 
substitute for their Sunday night Chase and San- 
born half-hour a program which integrates with 
high school chemistry and is without glamour, 
horror, lechery, or cash prize. Good entertainment 
sometimes supplies accidental schooling and the 
“commercials” often cook up or allow on the air, 
educational programs to convince the “commis- 
sion” there should be no new deal of licenses. 
Radio education in the classroom by the use of 
such crumbs, even if thrown at an hour when 
school is in session, is very difficult to achieve. 
Educational broadcasts designed to be an integral 
part of classroom work and scheduled for release 
at the proper moment are only possible under 
unique circumstances. 

Classroom radio is now assumed to be bolting 
through the nearest studio fire exit. This is the cue 
to start the second part of the program, with the 
classic theme that customarily precedes all lectures 
on the wonders of educational recordings and 
pictures. 

In 1877 when Thomas Edison invented the 
phonograph he declared that the first utility of 
the recording would be educational. Later, when 
he developed his motion picture equipment, he 
predicted that educators would stand in line to 
get their hands on such a useful engine. Until 
recently, however, except in the field of music, 
only a handful of assorted ‘‘cranks’’ have made 


more than a gesture toward enlisting these two 


remarkable robots in education’s poorly equipped 
parade. Education is still operating without a sig- 
nificant slice of the audio-visual communications 
domain. Part of the cause of this strange situation 
can be traced to those bulging American pockets 
that so willingly turn themselves inside-out to 
support a two billion dollar theatrical movie in- 
dustry, buy endless paved roads, deluxe motor cars, 
super bombers, battleships, life insurance and as- 
pirin and are empty when it comes time to mod- 
ernize the schools. The taxpayer is not the only 
one, however, who has failed our institutions of 
learning. Educators, themselves, must bear part of 
the responsibility for leaving such rich ground 
fallow in the midst of an expanding machine age. 
Books were the first robot teachers of importance 
to be rejected by the pedants. Many men of learn- 
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ing now reject recordings and motion pictures for 
school use for reasons no better than the crude ra- 
tionalizations of their forefathers. Among other 
statements it is said that these devices are a sure 
road to unemployment, a perfect means of de- 
humanizing education, a way of syndicating the 
propaganda of self-interested individuals. It is 
felt that a single student on one end of a log and 
a teacher on the other constitutes the ideal school 
system. The cloud of prejudice, misinformation, 
fear and distrust that always surrounds the intro- 
duction of a new and revolutionary device into an 
old and well-set institution, envelops many teach- 
ers. It is not reason, nor a great American tradi- 
tion which has conditioned some people to recoil 
from man’s inventiveness. It is mostly fear—fear 
of the machine because its nature is not intimately 
understood and because the people who control the 
machines cannot easily be controlled. This irra- 
tional reaction to humanity's great liberator must 
be transferred to the real cause of the trouble. 
Then a careful and realistic study must be made 
of the art and science of communication through 
these marvelously adaptable mechanisms, to de- 
termine just which are within reach and just how 
they can best be used to meet the needs of each 
teaching situation that lends itself to mechaniza- 
tion. 

Is it true that the robot teacher is a cold monster 
with zero personality appeal and under no circum- 
stances a substitute for a good teacher? Is the 
average teacher's personality so appealing and such 
a factor that it is worth preserving? The idio- 
syncrasies of many teachers are probably distract- 
ing to say the least, while there is little doubt that 
a notable per cent earn the student classification of 
“sour puss.” At the same time nobody questions 
the personality appeal of some genuinely inim- 
itable savants who have a knack of reacting to in- 
dividuals and inspiring them to think and work. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to recommend that 
such teachers be “canned,” “bottled,” pickled,” 
pressed between the covers of a book, confined to 
the surface of a disk or reduced to celluloid, if that 
process interferes with the function they perform 
best. Moreover, no statement made herein is in- 
tended to give the impression that the educational 
value of certain types of problem solving, labora- 
tory work or actual participation in production, can 
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be duplicated by vicarious intercourse with a disk 
or film. The only object is to present a good case 
for the intelligent use, in the classroom, of those 
tools which may help education meet the demands 
made upon it by an increasingly complex and 
troubled world, and perhaps, in the not too distant 
future, raise education to a new level of efficiency 
and splendor. With the hope that the preceding 
statement clears up any possible misunderstanding, 
the discussion of the amount of personality that 
can be projected through a machine will be con- 
tinued. 

Joseph N. Weber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, in testifying before a re- 
cent Federal Communications Commission hear- 
ing said that, ‘‘a live performance had a ‘soul’ and 
that transcriptions were without one.” At the 
same hearing a Mr. Langlois stated, ‘“‘Showman- 
ship is unusually superior in transcribed programs 
and only one person in one hundred thousand 
can detect which is live and which is transcribed. 
I'm in the business,” he said, ‘‘and I can’t tell the 
difference.” People between 1929 and 1939 dem- 
onstrated a warm interest in “canned” music by 
buying over a quarter of a billion records. It is 
unlikely that the soullessness of the mechanical 
reproductions interfered with their enjoyment. 
It is certain, on the other hand, that the superi- 
ority of the recording artists over those available 
in all but a few metropolitan centers, together 
with the low cost of the disks and the fact that they 
give what you want when you want it, were prime 
reasons for the popularity. Today thousands of 
programs are released to radio listeners by means 
of recordings. The local program director who 
once apologized for his turntable fare is now more 
apt to apologize for his live shows. The Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, or whatever it may be called 
by the time this is printed, with its superpowered 
two hundred thousand watt station and the highest 
time rates in the world, broadcasts recordings of 
American radio shows to all Europe. Transcrip- 
tions sell Coca-Cola, motor cars, soap, and Ca- 
thartics. United States Tobacco advertises Burton 
Snuff with disks. Doughnut Mix puts Buck Rogers 
on platters. Joe Palooka is said to have made the 
jump to pressings. News from London, Berlin, 
and Paris that crosses the Atlantic after bedtime 
is recorded and served to us in the morning with 
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our toast and coffee. At the beginning of the war, 
smart French propagandists played over the radio, 
on German wave lengths, phonograph recordings 
of Hitler's speeches, in his own voice, cursing Rus- 
sia, praising Poland, guaranteeing the latter's 
frontiers. NBC, whose firmest rule was once, ‘‘No 
transcriptions,” now records many of its important 
broadcasts. “Information Please’’ is disked for 
west coast release. So is ‘This Amazing America,” 
‘Bud Barton,” ““Ireene Wicker,” “American Home 
Products” and many others. Asked why they did 
not record all their broadcasts an official replied, 
“Would you rather kiss a girl or her picture?” 
Obviously, it makes very little difference whether 
the kiss contacts you through four dozen vacuum 
tubes, a long telephone line, the wiggles on a tran- 
scription or a combination of all three. It is the 
kiss of a robot no matter how it reaches you but it 
is desirable enough to help keep 26,666,500 radio 
families in the United States listening on the aver- 
age of four hours daily. It is perfect enough, even 
when recorded, to fool most of those who dial an- 
other station before the announcer says, “This kiss 
came to you by electrical transcription.” On the 
air or on a turntable in the classroom, then, it is 
no longer a question of mechanical inferiority of 
recordings, nor even a serious question of attenu- 
ated personality projection. 

Recordings cannot be intelligently considered 
entirely apart from pictures. Words without visual 
aids create images in the minds of listeners, but 
accurate, efficient communication is best carried 
on by synchronized light and sound transmission. 
It is quite artificial to divorce sight from sound and 
is only justified on the grounds of convenience and 
economy. An art form was developed for the si- 
lent motion picture but where is that elaborate 
academy now, and where will visionless radio 
and recordings be when television becomes prac- 
tical? The introduction of disk recordings without 
pictures into the classroom is certainly a logical 
next step. It can be done with a minimum of ex- 
pense. Little effort is involved and the student in- 
terest is amazing, especially if recordings are made 
as well as played. During the next few years, how- 
ever, the educator who fails to step from unac- 
companied transcriptions to slide-sound-on-disk 
productions and from these to newsreel type of 
sixteen-millimeter motion pictures with sound on 
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disk and finally to sixteen-millimeter color motion 
pictures with sound on film, will not be doing his 
part to help education to its share of machine age 
tools. Of course, in the sound picture it is some- 
times the lecture or dialog which carries most of 
the meaning and sometimes it is the pictures, but 
that is no reason for thinking of words and pic- 
tures as two distinctly separate and unrelated 
mediums. For certain purposes, the addition of 
pictures to a recorded program, or the addition of 
sound to a picture show, may cost more or be more 
trouble than it is worth, but the use of one to the 
exclusion of the other is understandable only as a 
concession to convenience and necessity, and does 
not in the least alter the basic fact that the sound 
picture is the more complete. 

Today’s high fidelity disk recording, like today’s 
realistically recorded and beautifully photographed 
sound-color-motion-picture is the fulfillment of 
the school man’s wildest dream for a near-perfect 
means of bringing to life a new and vastly superior 
educational process. The modern recording and 
sound picture does more than merely reproduce 
reality, it creates a mosaic from any number of per- 
fected parts. It is no longer necessary to find an 
artist with everything and lots of it. The film labo- 
ratory can cut in the most curvesome legs on the 
lot; a tough double can take the bumps, a sound 
track can play for a star who can’t carry atune. The 
control room operator changes voice characteristics 
by adjusting an equalizer. Reverberation is added 
to a stage set which has too little. An accidental 
sneeze followed by an oath that the censors won't 
pass can be removed by re-recording. Incidental 
music may be ‘“‘dubbed”’ in from the record library. 
Sound effects may be ordered from a catalog. Ex- 
pensive trips to “location” are becoming rare. 
Backgrounds are now thrown on translucent 
screens by triple movie projectors and real actors 
are photographed against these animated stage set- 
tings. Any number of voices, musical selections 
and sound effects may be mixed with astounding 
realism, dramatic effect and with great economy. 

Synthetic new worlds and personalities are 
created as a routine part of the day’s work in re- 
cording and picture studios. The microphone and 
camero go everywhere; hear and see everything. 
Patterns of behavior set by radio and screen shape 
the conduct of millions. The physical world is less 
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vivid and real to some people than the one created 
by Hollywood. Most students feel more closely 
acquainted with their radio and picture favorites 
than with their teachers. Far from being cold and 
impersonal, recordings and pictures can be discon- 
certingly warm and intimate. Few classroom sit- 
uations command the enraptured attention given 
a good recorded program or a live motion picture 
screen. Few in-the-flesh lecturers can hold their 
own in competition with well-prepared disk and 
film productions. In the classroom they would ap- 
pear self-conscious and ridiculous if they tried to 
use the technique of the radio and picture artist. 
In fact the robot has the edge on the great ma- 
jority of school men when it comes to presenting 
information in a logical, concise, dramatic way, 
to any number of people, any number of times, at 
any hour and in any place where a sound picture 
projector or an electric phonograph will operate. 

The same critics who think that recordings and 
pictures will reduce the schools to a cross between 
a motor car production line and a motion picture 
theater, generally feel sure that the extensive use 
of audio-visual robots will wipe out student- 
teacher contacts. The truth is that in the over- 
crowded, undermanned, architectural errors called 
schools, overworked, underpaid, busy, work- 
ridden teachers have little or no time for indi- 
viduals. In rooms with poor acoustics, students 
seldom hear all of the lecture, and would not be 
interested if they could, because the teacher is 
usually keeping some good record player out of a 
job by unwinding a fifteen-year-old talk, as boring 
to him as to his students. At the end of the hour, 
in self-protection, he has learned to battle his way 
quickly and silently to his next class. The entire 
character of classroom performances by the aver- 
age teacher could be improved, by taking half the 
period to play or show a fresh, well-organized, 
forcefully given and perfectly reproduced disk or 
film featuring an authority. The remainder of the 
time, of course, could be spent in discussion, prob- 
lem solving or laboratory work. Teachers who 
have something to say that is of more than passing 
interest and who must say it over and over again, 
or who would like to have their lectures do their 
own travelling should seriously study the possibili- 
ties of becoming educational recording and picture 
performers and producers. For those that do, it is 
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likely that instead of working up just one set of 
talks in a lifetime and then playing stand-in for a 
phonograph or projector until retirement can be 
arranged, there will be time for doing several 
courses, there will be more money and there will 
be periods for students and research as well as time 
for travel, recreation and family. If, after all, the 
teacher is so precious, and if it is true that there 
is no substitute for student-teacher contacts, then 
why not increase the ratio of time spent with stu- 
dents to time spent at sub-professional tasks, by 
outfitting the teacher with time- and energy-saving 
tools comparable with those thought necessary for 
the engineer, the salesman, the doctor, the movie 
maker and sometimes even the housewife? The 
present practice, and apparently the only one tried 
yet, of handling increased activity by hiring addi- 
tional cheap help and diluting salaries, should cer- 
tainly be examined to determine if this is the right 
procedure for an institution so big and so vital to 
us as education. A business which employs over 
one million people, spends two billion dollars each 
year instructing one in every four inhabitants and 
handles millions of similar articles probably needs 
mass production tools. But unlike the large U. S. 
industries which have challenged the world with 
their production techniques and superlative prod- 
ucts, education is expected to carry on and save 
democracy to boot, without most of the astound- 
ingly productive tools created by some of its own 
scientists and engineers. 

The mystery that once surrounded the business 
of making records and pictures is now created al- 
most entirely by the publicity departments of 
broadcasting companies and picture studios. The 
libraries are full of good books on these subjects. 
Popular magazines and texts covering the field are 
read with understanding by high school boys and 
gitls. Reasonable and quite usable disk recording 
outfits, sound picture projectors, centralized sound 
systems, record players and radios are rapidly find- 
ing their way into school systems. Radio Annual 
for 1940 lists forty-six recording equipment and 
accessories companies and ninety-four studios mak- 
ing transcribed programs. Most of these studios 
have only a few thousand dollars invested and are 
operated by people no more competent than the 
average teacher. The well-engineered recording 
studio is practically foolproof and is very easy to 
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operate. An acetate-coated blank disk on which a 
total of thirty minutes of program may be recorded 
costs less than two dollars. Duplicates made from 
acetates can be had for even less. The U. S. Office 
of Education prices its thirty-minute program 
transcriptions at $3.75 each. MacGregor Educa- 
tional Transcriptions in quantities of one hundred 
sell for $2.25 each and may be rented for thirty- 
five cents a week in the same quantities. The cost 
of equipping each room in a school with record 
players would be no more than the cost of 
equipping these same rooms with the same num- 
ber of good radio receivers. It has already been 
stated that a turntable and pickup may be added 
to a radio receiver for about twenty dollars. At 
four dollars each, the eighteen-thousand-dollar 
figure set as the minimum yearly operating cost of 
a one-thousand-watt radio transmitter would buy 
four thousand five hundred sixteen-inch, double- 
faced, thirty-minute transcribed programs. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars, the cost of a one- 
kilowatt transmitter, would outfit a university with 
a recording and sound picture studio which would 
be its pride and joy. The whir of sixteen- and 
eight-millimeter motion picture cameras fills the 
air at every sizable gathering where there is enough 
light to wiggle the needle of a Weston Master 
Light Meter. Excellent equipment for both slide 
and motion picture work is made by at least six 
manufacturers. It costs so little that many indi- 
viduals own elaborate outfits to carry on picture 
work as a hobby. Eastman’s superb color film, 
Kodachrome, lists for only eight dollars a hundred 
feet. At twenty-four frames per second (sound 
speed) one hundred feet of sixteen-millimeter 
film runs for about two and one-half minutes. 
Five thousand feet of this fine film can be had for 
four hundred dollars and is ample to do a sixteen- 
hundred-foot, properly edited picture. If artificial 
light is used, fifty dollars’ worth of Photofloods 
will turn the trick. A double-faced sixteen-inch 
disk will carry the sound, if lip synchronism is not 
required. If sound on film is desired, three hun- 
dred dollars will cover the cost of printing a color 
copy with the sound in “sync” on the side of the 
film. The laboratory part of the work need not be 
carried out in the school. The film processing of- 
fered by Eastman Kodak Company and several 
others is practically perfect and takes the drudgery 
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out of picture making. The mechanical operation 
of all studio equipment may be successfully han- 
dled by properly supervised bright students. With 
the right equipment, educational studios can dupli- 
cate most of the stuff radio studios and Hollywood 
fanfare to the skies. Many amateurs, working 
with a minimum of apparatus have raised the hair 
on the heads of commercial movie makers who 
think in millions, by turning out fine pictures on a 
shoestring. It is not even difficult to understand 
how the entertainment business gets its money 
back on a production costing a couple of million 
when it is remembered that this cost may be di- 
vided between twenty thousand cinema palaces and 
eighty-eight million movie-goers in this country 
alone. The cost of education is just as widely dis- 
tributed as the cost of commercial radio and pic- 
tures, and it should be possible to extract money 
painlessly in small amounts for educational re- 
cordings and pictures from each of the same eighty- 
eight million individuals. If education pools its 
funds and talent and syndicates its disks and films, 
the cost will be insignificant compared with the 
ultimate cost of keeping a lot of inefficient human 
robots or putting a lot of questionable trimming 
on new buildings. It is not necessary for every 
school to have complete professional facilities. 
The equipment in most schools should consist 
simply of a modest recorder, radio, an inexpensive 
record player, a sound picture projector, a slide 
projector and cameras for taking two-by-two slides 
and sixteen-millimeter movies. This should be 
enough to carry through the beginning stages of 
the business. One or two production plants with 
complete, modern equipment located in the lead- 
ing colleges or universities of a state, by working 
full time could soon make recordings and pictures 
as common in the classroom as books. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on what might be the effect of 
sending these records and pictures home with stu- 
dents where they would be heard and seen by the 
whole family. Perhaps by some such means we 
may be able to develop a real system of adult edu- 
cation as well as a more efficient and better school 
system. 

There is nothing enigmatic about the way pri- 
vate business has built and exploited the radio and 
the motion picture. Protected by basic patents, or- 
ganized into powerful corporations with patent 
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pools, backed by an investing public and with a 
product as universally and hungrily desired as en- 
tertainment, the radio and motion picture indus- 
tries have never known a serious depression. The 
colleges and universities train engineers for them. 
Drama schools help supply writers, actors and 
actresses. But the schools have their own talent 
and they also have a similar opportunity to utilize 
modern communications machinery, for any patent 
in the world may be freely used by them, and edu- 
cation constitutes a vast and powerful corporation 
backed by an enormous public whose stake is too 
great to be measured in dollars and cents. 

It is sometimes feared by teachers that the pro- 
duction and use of these aids may in itself add an- 
other burden. However, there is no more reason 
for all teachers to become audio-visual aids ex- 
perts, than there is for all of them to become doc- 
tors, engineers or writers. Few teachers write text- 
books, or anything else for that matter, but there 
is no shortage of books. Of course, while every 
teacher may some day be required to intelligently 
use recordings and pictures, only a selected mi- 
nority will be needed for production, and there are 
plenty of talented people in the schools today 
willing to step into the educational studios the mo- 
ment the doors are opened. Some of these school 
men have already had considerable experience and 
are capable of training and managing a staff large 
enough to set up and operate as big a production 
plant as education will ever need. If outside help 
is desired, no difficulty will be encountered in 
finding any number of professionals, glad to leave 
the hectic life of commercial studios for a “nice 
quiet berth” in a school. If tomorrow brings one 
or ten thousand recruits to this new field there will 
be work for all of them in helping to end the handi- 
craft era in education, and the medicine-show 
period in educational radio and pictures. For those 
with imagination, a flare for showmanship, a ti- 
tanic capacity for work and a willingness to take 
a logical step to raise the caliber of education, there 
may be unprecedented opportunities. 

The present infiltration of isolated cameras, pro- 
jectors, radio and phonograph equipment and cen- 
tralized sound systems into the schools is not a 
part of a well-organized plan. Sound systems are 
installed without any real regard for the needs of 
the teacher. Some of these systems are not much 
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more than glorified intercommunications networks 
which parallel the telephones. Control is hardly 
ever in the hands of the teacher where it belongs. 
Most of them cannot play the type of transcription 
most suited to the job. Two programs at the same 
time is the limit of their service. Some of these 
systems allow the “‘office”’ to listen secretly to class- 
room activity and have been fittingly called ‘““The 
Super Snoop and Blat.” By far the greater number 
of sixteen-millimeter films now exhibited in the 
schools are old theatricals without a shred of box 
office value, or ‘‘free’’ sales pictures plugging com- 
mercial organizations, which would be barred 
from distributing their “free” textbooks to the 
schools. The noncommercial transcriptions now 
available are too few to be considered more than an 
impressive demonstration of the possibilities of 
this means of teaching. The audio-visual aids de- 
signed to integrate with well-planned courses of 
study are rarest of all. The haphazard way most 
superintendents introduce these new devices into 
their schools, adds hours to the teaching load 
without actually being of much value to the stu- 
dents. If education adopts the new audio-visual 
robots for more than playtime companions, these 
automatic workers should first of all be put to 
work for whatever period of time is necessary to 
free the teacher from all the drudgery that can be 
taken over by the machines. After that is accom- 
plished there will be plenty of time to talk about 
the enrichment of the curriculum, to attack the 
problem of adult education, and to use machine- 
age tools to jack society to the stratosphere. Above 
all, success in bringing an army of audio-visual 
robots into action will depend upon proper leader- 
ship, good engineering and close cooperation. 
Isolated groups, with inadequate supply and com- 
munication lines may not be helping to carry the 
first objective which should be to put a big 
enough force of labor-saving devices into the class- 
room to threaten useless and mediocre teachers 
with technological unemployment and give real 
teachers a chance to work, live, and win a few bat- 
tles for education. 

In this age, wars are won only by careful plan- 
ning, by highly mechanized troops, and by au- 
dacious seizures of disputed properties. The com- 
munications equipment is the prize at stake be- 
tween education and a host of strongly armed com- 
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petitors. Will school men capture their share of 
these weapons or will they sit unperturbed while 
some enterprising business man or dictator grabs 
all the world’s finest radio, recording and picture 
machinery so that he can manufacture, can, and 
sell at a monopolistic price a phoney education? 





Kilgore Library 


In keeping with the modern trend in public school edu- 
cation and with the ambition to give to the students in their 
school systems the very best material available for instruc- 
tional learning, a group of East Texas School Men under 
the leadership of W. L. Dodson, Superintendent of the Kil- 
gore Public Schools and President of Kilgore College, or- 
ganized the East Texas Bureau of Visual Education during 
the summer of 1939, with the central office located in the 
Fine Arts Building of the College. The organization of this 
Bureau grew out of discussions of visual education at the 
School Masters’ Club, which was organized in East Texas in 
1933. The idea of a co-operative library for the use of all 
schools was finally developed. During the summer of 1939, 
Frank Archibald was elected Director of the Bureau which 
was to direct Visual Education. 

The library was organized on a co-operative basis. Each 
school subscribed a small fee per student to defray the ex- 
penses of the administration and for the purchase of mate- 
rials. The schools participating are as follows: Longview 
Judson, Spring Hill, White Oak, Pine Tree, Indian Rock, 
Union Grove, Gladewater Overton, Rocky Mount, New 
London, Gaston, Carlisle, Salem, Henderson, Cross Roads, 
Sabine, Danville, Hughey, and Kilgore. These schools have 
a combined enrollment of forty thousand students. An execu- 
tive board was elected by these schools consisting of Superin- 
tendents W. L. Dodson, Frank Singletary, Troy Duran, Mrs. 
Bertha Allen, Principal A. E. Wells and teachers O. R. 
Mitchell and C. L. York. 

At present the library contains two hundred and fifteen 
films and a good many lantern slides, film slides and stereo- 
graphs. These materials are carried to and from the schools 
by a corps of twenty-two students attending Kilgore Col- 
lege. The office maintains a force of five students acting as 
clerks. During the first seven months the films of the library 
were used six thousand six hundred and fifty times for class- 
room instruction to two hundred eighty two thousand five 
hundred forty-four students. Our records for the first seven 
months of the school year show that every student in the 
entire co-operative unit has studied at least six films. 

Questionnaires were sent to all teachers using the films 
from the library to get their ideas and suggestions for new 
material to be bought and for the betterment of the service of 
the Library. Of four hundred fifty questionnaires sent to 
teachers, two hundred eighty-three were returned. Of these 
two hundred eighty-three teachers, one hundred and fifteen 
had taken or planned to take work in Visual Education this 
summer. Not one teacher reported that the extra work de- 
manded of her through the use of film material was not justi- 
fied. All teachers reported that their teaching programs 
were made more effective and that the students showed great 
gains of retaining facts. 
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Educational Films in Germany 


By JOHN BROWN MASON 


HEN students in a Berlin secondary school 

\4 recently asked for additional classes on Sat- 
urday mornings their parents were frankly suspi- 
cious of their motives. Such “‘unusual’”’ studious- 
ness on the part of their offspring was entirely un- 
suspected. Upon inquiry it was found that back of 
the students’ request was the fact that the school 
in question had recently begun to use educational 
films for instruction in a variety of subjects. They 
served to make graphic, and therefore interesting 
and meaningful, a good many things which in 
the students’ previous experience had been just 
so many words and concepts, possibly well mem- 
orized but empty of concrete meaning. School had, 
at once, become a place of interest and lively activ- 
ity, instead of a place dedicated to drudgery. 

Today, Germany leads the world in educational 
film work, making it an integral part of all in- 
struction, from the grade school to the university. 
Its origin goes back to the first medical and botan- 
ical films of forty years ago (1899), but especially 
to the efforts of the early post-World War years 
beginning with 1919. In a recent article entitled 
“Nature and History of the German School Film” 
in the periodical Film und Bild, Ministerial Direc- 
tor Dr. Kurt Zierold pays a warm tribute to the 
extensive and untiring pioneer work accomplished 
in those days both in general and adult education. 
Those first efforts were, of course, greatly handi- 
capped by the technical and financial limitations of 
the time. Their real importance lay in the intel- 
lectual and propagandistic efforts of those men 
and women who tenaciously attacked the handi- 
caps of technique and traditional pedagogy and 
thereby laid the groundwork for the grand per- 
formance of today. 

By December 31, 1939, 36,934 schoolhouses, 
or more than one-half of the 65,000 schools in the 
German parts of the Third Reich, had their own 
16 mm. film projectors. They are all of recent 
manufacturing date and are made according to the 
strict specifications of the Reichsanstalt fir Film 
und Bild in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (Reich 
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Office for Films and Slides in Science and Instruc- 
tion) in Berlin, a division of the Reich Ministry 
of Education. Over 7,000 projectors were being 
added each year while Germany was at peace, with 
the eventual aim of providing all schools with 
their own film apparatus. (During the first four 
months of the present war this number was cut to 
one-half the usual monthly rate with no additions 
reported for January, 1940.) Until that goal is 
reached, every school without a projector can bor- 
row one from time to time from the official educa- 
tional film distributing offices which are set up in 
every nook and corner of the Reich. 

German schools can now use some 700 differ- 
ent educational films which were produced espe- 
cially for classroom purposes under the supervi- 
sion and direction of educators who were carefully 
selected by the Reichsanstalt. Over two hundred 
of the films are for schools of the general type— 


such as Grundschule, Gymnasium, Lyzaeum, some. 


seventy for continuation and semi-professional 
schools, and more than three hundred for uni- 
versities. Approximately three hundred films of 
a strictly educational nature are usually in the 
process of preparation and production. 

Of the German educational films, 280,000 
copies were in use in March, 1940, of a total 
length of 98 million feet. If they were put end 
to end they would stretch from Berlin across the 
Atlantic Ocean, the entire American Continent, 
the immensity of the Pacific Ocean, and deep into 
Siberia. 

They deal with practically all the subjects taught 
in German schools, from Folk Lore to History, 
Geography, Biology and Eugenics to Chemistry 
and Physics, Drawing, Home Economics, Math- 
ematics and Physical Education, Shop Work and 
Butchering. Some of the titles of films are Peas- 
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ant Pottery, The Making of Scythes (or of Char- 
coal, Rings, Glass, Cobble Stones, Beer, Pencils, 
Rails, etc.) , Wedding at Tegernsee, Mail Delivery, 
High Sea Fishing, German Work in the Camer- 
oons, and other former German colonies; Growing 
Coffee in Guatemala, Sunday in Mexico's Capital, 
Ice Harvest in East Prussia, Vulcans in Iceland, 
Hunting Bears in the Carpathian Mountains, Wild 
Horses in Arizona (one of the favorites), a Steel 
Furnace in Operation, Baking Bread, Care of 
Babies, Sewing, Neddle Work, Penmanship, 
Swimming, Boxing, Slaughter of a Sheep, of a 
Calf, various Operations, Birth of a Child, Steri- 
lization, Dances of African Natives, and so on. 
During the last year, a number of fairy tales have 
been filmed successfully of which the delightful 
Race Between the Hare and the Hedgehog has 
been shown in the United States by this writer. 

While the production and the distribution of 
the films is centralized, no one film is used in all 
schools. A picture portraying life in the Alps, for 
instance, would naturally bore children in Bavaria, 
and one showing fishing in the North Sea would 
be superfluous for Schleswig-Holstein. A film of 
village life is intended for use in the cities, and vice 
versa. Work in a coal mine or the sisal harvest in 
Mexico, however, would be of interest and value 
in almost every school, urban or rural. 

The Reichsanstalt leaves the selection of the film 
material to the regional and local offices which, 
presumably, know their own needs best. Even in- 
dividual teachers can reject a particular film that 
is offered them. Much desirable leeway is, there- 
fore, left to the individual instructor and a monot- 
ony of teaching methods is avoided. Some German 
teachers disdain the use of educational films even 
today, but there are fewer and fewer of them as 
time goes on. 

No longer are the school children prevented 
from “making trips’’ because they are too costly 
for large numbers, or impossible—such as travel 
across the oceans or the wilderness of the jungles. 
Mines and factories may not be open for public 
inspection, or for only a few people at a time be- 
cause of occupational dangers or the small size of 
the establishment. Work that is done during the 
summer perhaps can be shown only during the 
winter, for instance, in agricultural colleges. All 
of these handicaps are overcome easily by the use of 
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educational films which serve to enrich the pupils’ 
and students’ experience by the most graphic meth- 
od of instruction possible. 

The German educational films are all silent. It 
is hoped that some time in the future sound films 
can be made available for the schools, especially 
for the reproduction of sounds which may be en- 
tirely new in the students’ experience. Foreign 
languages, the waves of the ocean, the singing of 
birds, or tribal songs exemplify such needs. Music 
as a pleasant accompaniment or the spoken dia- 
logue in explanation of the film is rejected by the 
German school film authorities as educationally 
unsound. They strongly prefer to leave oral com- 
ment to the individual teacher who knows best the 
abilities and needs of his students. 

One other reason for using silent films in Ger- 
man schools is that projectors for sound films cost 
four times as much as those for silent films. The 
production of sound films is also considerably 
more expensive. The schoolmen felt that it was 
better to equip many schools with silent films than 
a few with the more perfect instrument. The deci- 
sion appears wise, especially as even in the sound 
film the visual aspect remains the primary one for 
purposes of instruction. 

As the classroom teachers have to furnish the 
running comment on the school film, more than six 
million small pamphlets with textual explanation 
have been published and distributed free or for a 
few pennies each. In 3,000 to 6,000 words they 
furnish convenient outlines of the films in short 
story form, providing the teacher with specific ma- 
terial on a given subject with which even he may 
have been unfamiliar. Selected bibliographies are 
usually appended as study aids. 

A special magazine of excellent quality, called 
Film und Bild (Film and Slide) with a monthly 
circulation of 20,000 copies is devoted entirely to 
the publication of articles and government decrees 
dealing with various aspects of school film educa- 
tion, presenting experience in various foreign 
countries as well as results and observations of 
German work. In the winter of 1938-39, for in- 
stance, this periodical ran a series of articles on 
the school film in the United States by its Amer- 
ican correspondent who happens to be the writer 
of this report. 

Once German educators decided to use the edu- 
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cational film on a general basis, they had great 
advantages over their American colleagues who 
might wish to make the same decision. Compared 
with the United States, Germany—not counting 
recent conquests of Slavic people—is homogenous 
in its population and geography. It is consider- 
ably smaller in size and, on the whole, much more 
densely populated than this country. Since the 
establishment of the National Socialist govern- 
ment, German education has been centralized into 
one nationwide system, as compared with our more 
than 48 varieties, not to mention the local differ- 
ences prevalent almost from community to com- 
munity. 

Educational films are now an officially pre- 
scribed means of instruction in all German schools, 
the same as textbooks. A Reichsstelle fir den 
Unterrichtsfilm (Reich Office for Educational 
Films*) was created in 1934 as a semi-inde- 
pendent part of the Reich Ministry of Education 
and entrusted with the special task of providing 
educational films made by private producers under 
the direction of carefully selected and especially 
trained representatives of the Reichanstalt for all 
schools. It also has to provide the projectors and 
regulate their manufacture according to the exact 
specifications which it prescribes. This national 
office, with the help of teachers from all over the 
Reich, investigates the needs of the various types 
of schools for educational films and plans their 
production accordingly, from year to year. The 
films are distributed through 24 regional and 890 
district and local organizations, each headed by a 
teacher, which have special storage facilities and 
serve as ‘‘film libraries.” 

The cost of maintaining the Reichsanstalt and 
its subdivisions is borne by the government. But 
the films and projectors are paid for by the contri- 
butions of the school children themselves. Every 
pupil pays 80 Pfennige (about 30 cents) a school 
year. Where there are many children in the family, 
only the oldest one pays, while children of the un- 
employed pay nothing. As German school chil- 
dren have to buy their own school books, no diffi- 
culty is met in collecting these charges for the ‘film 
texts” which are so interesting. University stu- 
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dents pay 40 cents a semester for the purpose. All it 
these pennies put together result in a large and 
regular income for the national office which is 
thereby enabled to purchase machinery and films 
on a large scale. It is also in a position to distribute 
them where they are needed, including the poor- 
est mountain districts in the West and the sparsely 
populated backwoods regions of East Prussia. 

The present writer had occasion to see a large 
number of school films in Berlin—any he chose 
from the complete film library of the Reichsanstalt 
—and he is happy to report that they were gen- 
erally objective in the presentation of a subject and 
excellent in technical quality. Their ‘film style,” 
of course, differs from ours in certain respects and 
is not considered final by the Germans themselves. 
That National Socialist ideology leaves its strong 
mark on certain films, such as ‘““The Life of the 
Fiihrer’’ and ‘‘National Socialist Party Congresses,” 
is not surprising. But most films are remarkably 
free of propaganda. It is interesting to note in 
that respect that educational films are not subject 
to the regular government censorship, which fact 
perhaps explains the prevalence of sound educa- 
tional principles. 

On the other hand, the outbreak of the war has 
changed the situation in certain respects. It is 
making a deep and definite impression upon the 
German education scene. Large numbers of young 
and middle-aged teachers, school administrators 
and professors have been called to the colors, and 
many school buildings are now serving military 
purposes. Retired instructors have returned to their 
classrooms, while the others see their load in- 
creased both in hours and in subject variety. Many 
classes have been combined, and periods of in- 
struction shortened. 

At such a time, when the German government 
is bending all efforts upon the pursuit of war and 
is subordinating all other activities, the foreign 
educational observer is especially interested in see- 
ing how certain pedagogical methods and practices 
are faring under the stress of time and conditions. 

It is most interesting to note, therefore, that the 
educational film has been used more—much more 
—-since the war, than before. Aside from the fact 
that it is made available for the instruction and lei- 
sure-time activities of the soldiers and sailors in 
barracks and hospitals, the schools themselves are 
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intensifying its application to their instructional 
problems. Terse statements in German educational 
journals show that as a result of the War the school 
youth is less able to concentrate on learning, espe- 
cially in its more abstract aspects. They are deeply 
stirred up in their emotions under the impact of 
current events—news from the theatres of war, 
nightly blackouts, gas mask practices, and worry 
over the welfare of their relatives and friends who 
are serving in the armed forces. 

Professor Christian Caselmann, Pedagogical Di- 
rector of the Reichsanstalt, points out in a recent ar- 
ticle in Film und Bild, that under such psycholog- 
ical conditions successful teaching becomes almost 
impossible, even at the cost of much nervous energy 
on the part of the teacher. Here the educational 
film has an opportunity to prove its unsurpassed 
value. These young people who find it more difh- 
cult now to concentrate on the spoken and printed 
word, to grasp new concepts, can still be fascinated 
and captivated optically. The moving picture in 
the darkened room attracts and holds their atten- 
tion; more and more they are able to concentrate 
their mental powers, guided by the comments of 
the teacher who realizes their problem. They are 
able once more to see developments and to conceive 
ideas and abstract principles. 

Large classes can thus be instructed, and stu- 
dents with varying mentalities can, and do, learn 
from films to the best of their stimulated and 
guided ability. 

Teachers who are forced by war-time necessity 
to teach new subjects, or old ones in which they 
are rusty, can work more easily into unfamiliar 
fields with the help of the films and the accom- 
panying workbooks. 

There are other ways, as Professor Caselmann 
points out, in which educational films are of spe- 
cial value to a nation at war. Events of a military 
nature may be uppermost in the minds of the peo- 
ple, but they are understood by the layman only 
with the help of pictorial reporting. So German 
schools see World War films, such as “A Day of 
Fighting on the Western Front,” ““German U-Boat 
on a Raiding Trip,” and “Landing Troops on 
Oesel,” the island in the Baltic Sea. Films in prep- 
aration deal with bridge building by soldiers, put- 
ting artillery in position, and the launching of a 
warship. Old films on various phases of instruc- 
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tion in aviation are stressed, and new ones added. 
Ancient History teachers receive a trick film show- 
ing the battle of Cannae in 216 B.c. which topic 
Professor Caselmann considered “most timely” in 
the days of the war in Poland. 

Another series of films deals with “The Home 
Front,” taking in everything that is connected with 
the production of food, raw materials and various 
other products—from sugar to herrings, milk to 
whale oil, glass to steel. 

Films susceptible to the teaching of patriotism 
receive new emphasis and are definitely related to 
the present war. Most of them are not made pri- 
marily for that purpose but are pictures of Ger- 
man life in the setting of landscapes in their mani- 
fold variety and beauty—Alps, Black Forest, the 
stormy North Sea and the quiet lakes of East Prus- 
sia, the hustle of the industrial regions and the 
calm of the agricultural fields with their oxen and 
little peasant girls herding geese. They show the 
coal miner at his dangerous work in the Ruhr dis- 
trict, the industrious peasant in the Tyrolese moun- 
tains, and the skilled village artisan in his tiny 
shop. Filmed fairy tales pass on to the youth “‘Ger- 
man sentiment and humor.” German mountain 
climbers in the steep Himalayas and scientists in 
the icy desert of Greenland* make the youthful 
heart beat faster in a feeling of patriotic pride. 
The love for the Fatherland is thus nourished, and 
“out of this love is born the steel-hard will to de- 
fend these national possessions, the German soil 
and people in the struggle against all forces which 
rise against it.’” (Christian Caselmann. ) 

In the vocational schools, purely technical films 
are now used almost exclusively, the Reich Min- 
istry of Education having barred in an order of 
October 31, 1939, the showing of “‘state-political” 
films, that is Nazi-ideology films, at these schools. 
The reason given was a request from the Reich 
Ministry of Economy which pointed out the great 
need for skilled workers for the fulfillment of the 
Four Year Plan and the consequent necessity to 
shorten the time for apprenticeship training. An- 
other special task is set the vocational film by the 
need for the retraining of workers needed in war 
industries. 


(Concluded on page 447) 





* Of special interest in connection with recent events in 
Scandinavia is Nazi Germany's interest in the Arctic regions. 
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Experimentation 


By ETTA SCHNEIDER 


ce have already appeared a few excellent 
summaries of research in audio-visual educa- 
tion, a few general and a few for special purposes. 
But the nature and scope of current trends in this 
field are so important and so essential to the pro- 
motion of educational objectives in general, that 
another summary at this time becomes almost nec- 
essary—a form of “‘stock-taking”’ for those already 
actively using these materials and for those seek- 
ing guidance as interested on-lookers. 

A summary of research studies was conducted in 
1934 for the National Elementary Principals De- 
partment of the NEA? to implement the excellent 
yearbook on Aids to Teaching in the Elementary 
School. Another type of summary, a tabulation of 
the number of theses and dissertations reported in 
the fields of radio and visual education, was re- 
cently printed by Kinder.* The best critical analy- 
sis of experimentation was made by Hoban in 
connection with his doctoral dissertation + and con- 
cisely summarized some time later as a chapter in 
the source book, Motion Pictures in Education.\4 
The 1939 yearbook on Child Development and the 
Curriculum®® contains a timely and pointed sum- 
mary of research in motion pictures and radio from 
the point of view of child development. In that 
report Jersild submits some excellent suggestions 
for further study to determine the effect on learn- 
ing of these mechanical aids at different maturity 
levels in the child’s growth and also to determine 
if effective use of well-developed instructional aids 
could modify curriculum scope and sequence as 
now conceived. Research workers seeking some 
information on what has already been attempted 
are referred to all the summaries mentioned above. 
This report will deal primarily with a review of 
important studies now under way. 

Interest and intensive study by graduate stu- 
dents in this field were insufficient to wield any 





*Kinder, J. S. Research in Audio-Visual Education. Ed. 
Screen, December, 1939, 18, 360. 

t Hoban, C. F., Jr. A Critical Evaluation of the Experimen- 
tal Literature on Instructional Films. Duke University. Ph.D. 
Dissertation, 1935. 


* Etta Schneider is Managing Editor, Visualized 
Curriculum Series, Creative Educational So- 
ciety, New York City. 


considerable influence on the thousands of schools 
in the United States. Dale has made the state- 
ment'® that ““We must set up a technique whereby 
our research, if it is to be of value, will have a 
chance to infiltrate through public and private 
school practice.’” Barr summed up the situation 
from the point of view of an educational psychol- 
ogist in an editorial entitled, ‘Research in the Use 
of Mechanical Aids in Learning.”!* There is room 
for clear-cut research in this field, he states, because 
audio-visual aids represent an important approach 
to learning. He believes that there are three basic 
approaches to learning—learning by doing, by ob- 
serving and by verbal communication. All types 
of sensory aids may be classified as observational 
approaches and experimentation is needed to de- 
termine how valuable they can be for children of 
different intelligence, experience and maturity 
levels. “The salesmanship program is already well 
under way,” he wrote then. “The plea here is for 
needed research.” . 

Fortunately, we can report a series of studies 
that have been going on more or less simulta- 
neously during the past four years that do meet the 
problems of (a) research in terms of general edu- 
cational objectives and (b) research carried on 
over a large geographical area with potentialities 
of influencing classroom teachers and supervisors 
throughout the nation. A brief résumé of a few 
of these investigations is here given. Fuller de- 
scriptions may be had from other sources, espe- 
cially from the investigators themselves. 

The Motion Picture Project, American Council 
on Education. When the American Council on 
Education launched its Motion Picture Project in 
1935 under a grant from the General Education 
Board it had an almost unlimited field for investi- 
gation. A growing interest and activity among 
educators had created somewhat of a chaotic situa- 
tion along every line. The Motion Picture Project 
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under the leadership of Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
outlined its program along the following general 
fields of activity: (1) inventory of equipment and 
use, (2) summary of the literature, (3) catalog- 
ing and continuing listings of film subjects, (4) 
teacher training in audio-visual education, (5) re- 
gional and national conferences for educational 
workers in the field, (6) study of the problems of 
distribution, (7) study of the problems of produc- 
tion, (8) experimentation in the utilization and 
evaluation of films. In looking back over this list 
it is somewhat phenomenal, though more accu- 
rately a tribute to the leadership of that project, 
to reach the conclusion that in every single one of 
the fields originally mapped out for study some 
progress has been reported. The inventory of 
equipment and use, conducted in collaboration 
with the U. S. Office of Education was published 
as The National Visual Instruction Directory.®* 
The summary of the literature appeared as a com- 
pilation of digests of magazine articles and books 
under the direction of the Motion Picture Project 
as Motion Pictures in Education: A Summary of the 
Literature.14 Several regional conferences have 
been successfully held in Wisconsin, New York 
City, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and other 
states. Some of these meetings considered the prob- 
lem of teacher training. Mimeographed reports of 
the proceedings of these conferences are avail- 
able.’ The plan of compiling and keeping up to 
date a listing of titles of educational films was 
started by the Motion Picture Project and success- 
fully turned over to the H. W. Wilson Co. to be 
published as the Educational Film Catalog.¥* 
After making a careful study of the problem of 
distribution of non-theatrical films, the Motion 
Picture Project recommended the establishment of 
a cooperative Association of School Film Libraries. 
This was launched in 1938 in New York City. 
The American Film Center, recently set up in 
New York as a guidance service to producers and 
users of non-theatrical films, was largely the re- 
sult of the Motion Picture Project’s efforts, The 
field of school-made films has also been surveyed 
by the Project and experimental efforts are under 
way in Denver to coordinate a study of the com- 
munity resources by high school students and the 
production of 16 mm. films. The first two films 
—in sound—were completed in April on the sub- 
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jects of “Food the Modern Way” and “How Our 
Health Is Protected.” 

The most detailed and extensive aspect still in 
progress under the sponsorship of the Motion Pic- 
ture Project is its evaluation program. Careful 
planning preceded the selection and establishment 
of demonstration centers for this study. The 
schools selected were: Tower Hill, a private, pro- 
gressive school in Delaware; the General College, 
University of Minnesota; the Denver Public 
Schools, already mentioned above; and the Santa 
Barbara City Schools. Summer workshops were 
conducted in cooperation with the Progressive 
Education Association to provide special training 
for collaborating teachers and research workers. 
The findings of this study are eagerly awaited. 
They are scheduled to appear this spring. 

In view of the fact that all of these investiga- 
tions were conducted with long-range purposes, 
and with special consideration for the problems of 
the modern curriculum the work of the American 
Council on Education’s Motion Picture Project is 
the most significant contribution to this field yet 
made. 

The Commission on Human Relations, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. During the same 
period when the American Council on Education 
project was under way, the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, directed by Dr. Alice V. Keliher, started an- 
other important study. The Commission believed 
that specially edited excerpts from feature films 
might successfully serve as the basis for develop- 
ing desirable attitudes and understandings regard- 
ing human relations. The concrete and true-to-life 
episodes dramatized in the films were often simi- 
lar to the human conflicts confronting adolescents 
and adults everywhere, and the very objectivity of 
the material permitted free discussion where per- 
sonal experiences based on introspection might be 
impracticable. Teachers in some twenty secondary 
schools throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States volunteered to help. Special train- 
ing and guidance for these teachers was necessary 
to acquaint them with the possibilities in using 
films—a medium which for most teachers was new 
and “‘entertaining.”” Summer workshops and dem- 
onstration lessons were held for all cooperating 
teachers. Stenographic reports of discussions based 
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on film showings were collected by the Commis- 
sion. 

The edited excerpts, formerly available only to 
cooperating teachers have now been released for 
general distribution.® To accompany these films 
there is also available a handbook which makes 
suggestions for use and illustrates these sugges- 
tions from the stenographic reports in its files. 
Life situations which involve parent-child rela- 
tionships, boy-girl relationships, employer-em- 
ployee relationships, war and peace conflicts, and 
many other social problems which face boys and 
girls can now become an essential part of the sec- 
ondary curriculum. It has been demonstrated that 
intelligent discussion under trained leadership with 
the aid of films can do much to promote the de- 
velopment of wholesome human relations now 
and in years to come. 

Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. An 
important aspect involved in utilization of scien- 
tific aids to learning involves a knowledge of tech- 
nical information and skill, i.e., the problems in- 
volved in selecting suitable equipment. A Car- 
negie-endowed project designed to pursue the tech- 
nical side of the field is the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing, a national project with offices in New York 
City, Dr. Irvin Stewart, director. Their findings 
are being released from time to time through bul- 
letins and books. Those which have already ap- 
peared are ‘‘Auditory Aids to Learning,” ‘Local 
Broadcasts to Schools,’’ and “Central Sound Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 1° A nationwide questionnaire 
dealing with the status and use of motion picture 
projection equipment has not yet been summarized. 
This material is eagerly awaited by school adminis- 
trators. 

Curriculum research is being carried on by the 
Committee with respect to the use of phonograph 
records. With the aid of subject matter specialists 
and curriculum research workers, the Committee 
has prepared recordings in English, American his- 
tory, art, science and certain areas of elementary 
education. 

The potentialities of using filmstrips, with color 
and with sound accompaniment have also been ex- 
plored by the Committee. Part of this study was 
carried on in collaboration with the Metropolitan 
Branch of the Department of Visual Instruction, 
NEA. All of the materials developed by the Com- 
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mittee are still regarded as experimental and are 
not available for general distribution. 

The Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project. 
A study which promises to influence the utilization 
and production of educational radio programs to 
an extent comparable to the influence of the 
American Council on Education’s Project on Mo- 
tion Pictures is now being carried on at the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
This project has similarly been financed by the 
General Education Board, under the direction of 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler. 

With the cooperation of commercial broad- 
casters on the one hand and educators from all 
sections of the country on the other hand, the 
group of research workers hope to be able to guide 
teachers in the use of educational broadcasts, 
especially those in the fields of music, English, 
science and art. Criteria for the evaluation of 
broadcasts were cooperatively formulated by 
teachers and research workers at regional confer- 
ences and workshops. At present, these criteria 
are being tried out in schools. Techniques of 
broadcasting are being especially scrutinized and 
broadcasters are experimenting with many types of 
presentation. 

Throughout its period of investigation, the Proj- 
ect has regarded the radio as one medium among 
the many which are potentially valuable for the 
curriculum. The type of service which the radio 
can uniquely render is the purpose of the 
study.2 21 

An important study dealing with the effective- 
ness of the radio as a medium of instruction was 
recently concluded by the Commission on Human 
Relations, PEA. For three years the Commission 
produced weekly broadcasts in which high school 
students were permitted to discuss current social 
problems. The most recent series (1939-40) 
dramatized the findings of the National Resources 
Committee on technological trends and modern 
living.* 

In the field of radio research, another study is 
worth mentioning here, although its purposes are 
broader than the ones which relate to the school 
curriculum alone. It is the project in the realm of 
social psychology, dealing with listeners’ reactions 
to radio programs. The findings of this study, be- 
ing carried on at Princeton University under the 
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sponsorship of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, will be of interest to teachers. 


OTHER RECENT STUDIES 


Further progress in audio-visual education was 
promoted by a committee of subject matter spe- 
cialists designated to evaluate the output of Holly- 
wood short subjects. This study, carried on in 
1937, was partly financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board and partly by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc. Dr. 
Mark A. May, of the Institute on Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University, headed this project. De- 
tailed evaluations of hundreds of film subjects by 
these specialists were compiled, with general rec- 
ommendations regarding their suitability for 
schools. The outcome of this study was the re- 
lease to schools of those films which met with the 
approval of the committee. This has been a worth- 
while addition to the rapidly growing library of 
educational films.5* 

The studies here mentioned have been organ- 
ized by skilled research workers and were de- 
veloped apart from any educational program in 
any school or school system. They were designed 
to encourage the cooperation of many teachers and 
school administrators in order that the study and 
the recommendations might reach a representative 
sampling. Studies by graduate students and other 
research workers have been continuing, though not 
perhaps in so great a number as in the years 1922- 
34 covered by Hoban’s summary. The nature and 
scope of a few of these studies may warrant men- 
tion here, to indicate that this trend has by no 
means died out. 

Two recent studies are concerned with the con- 
tribution of sound films, one by Gray for a com- 
mercial sound film company and one by Han- 
sen?5, 29 The findings continue to support the 
studies already made that sound films contribute 
to learning, but these new studies shed new light 
on the technique of presenting the commentary. 
A very significant study was conducted by Ram- 
seyer at Ohio State University*? to determine the 
effect of social problems films, commonly called 
documentaries, on the attitudes of boys and girls 
in junior high school on up to adult groups. Al- 
though the results are not conclusive, evidence 
was sufficient to indicate that films of this type 
help the pupil to think through social situations 
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more clearly and to help him change his sense of 
values. Attitude scales were used to measure the 
consistency of thinking of these pupils, as com- 
pared with their reactions on essay-type and prob- 
lem-solving tests. The author recommends addi- 
tional study along these lines and further use of 
such films in order to achieve newer educational 
objectives. 

Several of the graduate studies reported re- 
cently are concerned with problems of local ad- 
ministration of visual education. They are at- 
tempts by teachers in service to survey the situation 
in which they are engaged and plan for further 
action.?: 26, 49, 51, 52,55 The field of science is 
well represented in recent studies, although the 
studies reported are limited in their applica- 
tion.28 2% 42, 48, 44,57 Two studies are noted 
which deal with children at the pre-reading ability 
age. One involves the use of lantern slides** 
and the other used specially made silent films to 
build up reading readiness.1® Reitze*® used two 
silent films as the basis for comparing the dif- 
ferences in comprehension in relation to intelli- 
gence, age, grade and background with a large 
group of students. 

A few studies, or rather topics treated for gradu- 
ate theses and dissertations involve the compilation 
and evaluation of films for special areas.27, 3 40, 44 
Two research workers, under separate sponsorship 
gave detailed consideration to the problems in- 
volved in taking motion pictures for improving 
instruction in certain skills in physical educa- 
tion.1 13, 46 t 

Other aspects of visual education are being re- 
ported upon, though not so extensively as the mo- 
tion picture.!2 87 5¢ The excursion is at present a 
popular subject for study.5» 22 

There are doubtless many other studies now 
under way in this field and in its related field of 
education by radio,1!» 24 but those mentioned indi- 
cate the lines along which many of them are work- 
ing. As has already been stated, those controlled 
experiments which have been conducted are lim- 
ited in their application and are significant for the 
recommendations they make for further study and 
the evidence they have collected in their particular 
field of study. From such studies alone effective 
progress in the use of audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion could never have been made within the short 
space of four years. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


There are few other areas of educational inter- 
est which can claim such widespread and signifi- 
cant investigation as the field of audio-visual edu- 
cation in the past four years. Many long-range in- 
vestigations have been carried on in the phases 
which, at that time, were most in need of study. 
Every single teacher in the United States now has 
access to the newest findings in the field, and upon 
further examination teachers will find that many 
of the “‘obstacles”’ to the use of technological aids 
have begun to disappear. Aside from the prob- 
lems of inertia and budgetary limitations, there is 
no further reason for ignoring the existence of 
these instructional aids. 

Now that this systematized frontier research has 
been carried on, the road is open to basic studies in 
the fields of curriculum and child development. 
Child development specialists,*> curriculum spe- 
cialists?® and workers in educational psychology ® 
have already indicated their interest in delving fur- 
ther into a study of how these materials can more 
successfully create desirable changes in the be- 
havior, attitudes, understandings and values of 
children from pre-school age to maturity—and be- 
yond. Workers in audio-visual education must 
look up from their tasks of ‘‘selling’”’ the materials 
to the schools and join the other educators in a 
much more significant task—that of educating all 
the children. 
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German Films 
(Continued from page 441) 


New films for teaching on the university level 
stress surgery on wounded soldiers and obstetrics, 
also scientific problems connected with armaments. 

Proverbial German efficiency and the determina- 
tion of schoolmen gripped by the vision of educa- 
tional film instruction for every school child and 
university student within a few years’ time resulted 
in fine peace-time achievements. We can profit 
from acquaintance with these German experiences 
in planning, producing and distributing, financing 
and experimenting with educational films, and 
publishing reports on their work which have been 
worked out on a large scale and over a period of 
five years of peace. 

We can also learn from Germany's wartime use 
of the educational film that this modern instrument 
lends itself admirably to teaching under great dif- 
ficulties, such as large classes, shortage of well- 
prepared teachers, periods of emotional stress, and 
to instruction in subjects in which neither teacher 
nor student has a good background of experience 
and knowledge, such as war, or exploration in 
distant continents or inaccessible laboratories. 
Further, “love of country” can be dramatized with 
the help of pictures of fellow-countrymen at work 
and play, in regions far away from home, and in- 
dependent of climatic seasons. Patriotism can be 
made graphic and real, and American teachers, for 
one, have the enviable opportunity to direct it 
into the channels of peaceful construction. We can 
also watch the German film for its negative side— 
propagandistic abuses to which it is subject even 
when objectively made. 

While American educational needs are dis- 
tinctly different from German requirements in a 
number of respects, the fundamental problems of 
film education are similar enough in all parts of 
the world to make’ any foreign experience dis- 
tinctly valuable for our own purposes. In fact, 
there is no reason why the educational film should 
continue to lead under an authoritarian regime. 
Democratic schools are obviously hampered in 
method of organization but they also have free- 
dom of research and of teaching, an advantage that 
is denied the others. 





A Small School 


By DUDLEY C. JOHNSON and VON C. ALEXANDER 


he small school executive who is interested in 
visual education. Much has been written concern- 
ing the values of education by means other than 
the printed page. There are problems of a visual- 
education program which loom large under certain 
conditions. The authors, being intensely interested 
in visual education, have had the experience of 
seeing at first hand the birth and development of 
such a program in a small consolidated school 
of which a brief report is made in this article. The 
data have been taken from a survey which the au- 
thors made in an attempt to evaluate the plan in 
the hope that its shortcomings and its good points 
would become more apparent. The authors believe 
that this program is typical, in its basic elements, 
of the type which could and probably would de- 
velop in many similar schools which have as yet 
done nothing with this type of education. 

There are several factors contributing to the 
differences which exist between a visual program 
in the small school and in a large city system. In 
the first place, the organization in a small school, 
can be relatively simple since the entire operation 
is carried on within the confines of one building 
and serves relatively few teachers and pupils. 
Secondly, the limitations of finances do not allow a 
full-time director of visual education. Thus, means 
must be found to promote the whole program by 
classroom teachers and pupils. 

This program has been developed in a typical 
consolidated township school in Indiana. It has 
an average enrollment of five hundred pupils in 
grades one to twelve. The location is in a town 
of one thousand, although the school population 
comes from both the town and the surrounding 
agricultural community. The educational and cul- 
tural level of the homes from which the pupils 
come is average in most respects. The same might 
be said concerning the economic status of the par- 
ents. The school is organized on the six-six plan, 
the upper six grades being departmentalized. The 
curriculum offers general academic work, voca- 
tional agriculture and shop work, commerce, and 
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home economics. The school has a staff of sixteen 
teachers including the principal. Of these, ten are 
assigned to the upper six grades. 

The program uses educational films, both 
silent and sound exclusively. No attempt has been 
made to use any other type of visual aid since one 
was all that could be financed. 

The first problem faced was the matter of pro- 
jection rooms. Four classrooms were equipped 
with black blinds and screens. One of these screens 
was the commercial beaded screen. The other 
three were made in the school shop, being con- 
structed of beaver board coated with aluminum 
paint. When these latter screens are used in a 
room with black blinds they have proven fully 
as effective as the more expensive commercial ones. 
The four classrooms chosen were ones in which 
the subjects taught were served most frequently by 
motion picture films. These rooms were used for 
science, history, English, and agriculture. As a 
consequence, of this selection, little shifting of 
classes was necessary. 

One member of the high school faculty was 
given the entire responsibility for the program. 
This must necessarily be one intensely interested in 
the work. It is his duty, in conjunction with the 
teachers using the pictures, to schedule all films. 
Also, he must see that plans are made to take care 
of the shipment and receipt of all films. The 
weekly projection schedule is also under his direc- 
tion. The actual operation of the projector is in 
the hands of twelve responsible high school boys 
who work during a period free from class. Two 
boys always work together during the same period 
thus reducing the time used in setting up the ma- 
chine, transporting it from storage or making the 
necessary adjustments. 
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The boys consider it an honor to be on the pro- 
jection crew and seem to gain quickly the tech- 
nique necessary for efficient operation of the ma- 
chine. Not in any known instance has one of the 
operators been responsible for damage to film or 
projector in three years. One boy acts as captain 
of the operators. It is his duty to schedule the 
showing of all films as they are received. This 
schedule is then posted on a bulletin board re- 
served for notices concerning visual education. It 
consists of a blank program of all the periods in a 
week. In the blanks may be inserted the name of 
film and teacher, also the scheduled time for use. 
A list of the pictures available during the year also 
is kept on this bulletin board so that the captain 
knows exactly which teacher it is necessary to no- 
tify. Of course, the teachers have the advantage 
of using this list of coming pictures as well as the 
weekly schedule so that they may know what films 
are coming next for their use. It is the judgment 
of the authors that the pupil operators and the bul- 
letin board constitute the best way of handling the 
details of projection. It has been approved by all 
concerned. 

Practically all the films used are received under 
a yearly contract from the Extension Division of 
Indiana University. For Indiana schools, films 
may be rented for a two-day period at a rate of 
forty-one cents per film. A very few films are 
received from other sources such as the state board 
of health and the National Y. M. C. A. However, 
the assortment of films at the state university is so 
much greater and the cost of transportation so 
much less that, except in special instances, the use 
of other film agencies has not seemed practical. 

The cost of sending films by parcel post is quite 
a large part of current expenditure. It has been 
found that it is much cheaper to order films by the 
week in order that they may be sent in one large 
container. A single film can be sent from our par- 
ticular school to the film distribution center for 
twelve cents while a shipment of five can be sent 
for seventeen, thus making possible a saving in 
one week of forty-three cents, the rental of an addi- 
tional film. 

There has been an average of one hundred and 
sixty films used each year. Approximately one- 
third of these have been sound, the rest silent. 
The most obvious drawback to the silent films is 
that they are generally older, more worn and have 
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the defects of having been made during the in- 
fancy and formative periods of film production. 
The new silent films are fully as useful as the 
sound type. 

It is the policy to order all films on the first of 
August. Ordering before the school year insures 
the delivery of a far greater number of films at the 
desired time. The film order is made up primarily 
by the teachers. The director acts as coordinator 
and adviser and, if necessary, limits the list to 
the number for which funds are available. Each 
teacher attempts to correlate the film to the course 
of study. The lists received from all teachers are 
used in making the yearly order. The director 
keeps a copy of this list which shows the sched- 
uled time of each film’s arrival, the subject of the 
film, and the teacher for whom intended. The 
title of a film often does not indicate very much 
concerning the contents and value of it for educa- 
tional use. Neither does a teacher's memory serve 
well enough to remember the condition and worth 
of a film. To overcome this weakness, a card cata- 
logue system was established on which is recorded 
pertinent information concerning each film. A 
teacher can use the information on the cards filled 
out the preceding year in making the new sched- 
ule for films. In this way, both the worn-out films 
and the poor ones can be eliminated from the list 
and only the best will be ordered. This is a great 
saving in money and effort. A great many poor 
pictures do not have the inspirational effects of one 
good one, and do not justify the extra transporta- 
tion costs. 

It has been found that great care must be exer- 
cised or certain subjects will receive little or no 
benefit from a visual program. An inquiry into 
the subject fields served in one of the early years 
of the program, showed that four subjects, geog- 
raphy, biology, science and agriculture classes re- 
ceived eighty-five per cent of the total films shown. 
In 1938-39, after trying to remedy this defect, 
these four subjects received only forty-eight per 
cent of the order. In studying a film catalogue it 
is interesting to note that while history is a subject 
which furnishes a vast amount of film subjects 
there are very few truly historical films offered for 
use. Most historical films offered for the classroom 
are shortened versions of commercial films of a 
historical nature. Perhaps the recent great increase 
in this type of production for the entertainment 
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world will likewise augment the number available 
for educational use. The service to the history de- 
partment was increased by using geography and 
science films which had historical applications. 
The visual program has now been extended until 
it serves all grades from one to twelve. The follow- 
ing is the list of films scheduled for the third week 
of January, 1940, which will perhaps give some 
indication of the scope of the program: 


Reptiles Biology 


An East Indian Island Sixth grade 
Evolution of Oil Industry History 11 
Bituminous Coal History 11 
Alaska Geography 7 
Philippine Islands Geography 7 
Street Safety High School Safety 
Yellowstone Grades 3- 4- 5 
Potato Enemies Agriculture 
Volcanoes in Action Science 

Cycle of Erosion Agriculture 
Territorial Expansion History 7 


The authors have been interested in determining 
the particular values of an ideal visual program, 
and secondly, in ascertaining how well their pro- 
gram is attaining these ends. Certainly, among the 
desired aims of a visual program should be an 
increase in interest in school life in general. There 
should also be an increase in interest and knowl- 
edge of particular subject fields through the use of 
educational films. The answers to a questionnaire 
given to two hundred high-school pupils, covering 
these and other points, indicated that ninety-six 
per cent felt that their knowledge and interest in 
subjects were definitely increased. Eighty-five per 
cent indicated that educational films increased 
their interest in school life in general. It is inter- 
esting to note that nine per cent of the group had 
parents who were not in sympathy with the visual 
education program, yet one-half of this group of 
pupils did indicate benefit from and approval of 
film use. 

An interesting experiment was carried on by 
the authors with the assistance of the seventh grade 
teacher and pupils. The results of this study 
should not be considered as having established 
any new scientific educational data for many obvi- 
ous reasons. The tests were not extensive enough 
nor were the other factors under enough control. 
However, certain tendencies made themselves ap- 
parent. Tests were given on five films the day after 
each showing. These tests were composed of 


twenty true and false questions. The test grades 
were averaged together and each pupil’s grade 
was compared with his semester reading grade. 
The teacher who administered the tests also gave 
the reading grades. Comparison of the rank of 
each individual pupil on these film tests with his 
rank in reading ability showed that seven pupils 
maintained their position. Fifteen pupils dropped 
in rank and twenty-one gained. The interesting 
fact observed was that the pupils who lost had an 
average reading grade of B+ while the average 
reading grade of those who gained was C-. It 
might seem that the pupil with low reading abil- 
ity receives more benefits from films than does 
the pupil with higher ability to read. Thus the 
good reader still has those educational experiences 
coming from reading while an equalization is 
brought about by providing a new aid to the less 
gifted pupil. 

Perhaps some mention should be made of costs 
since costs are usually an important item to a school 
of this type. The total initial costs of projector, 
screens, cords and reels was four hundred and 
eighty-nine dollars. The average number of pu- 
pils getting benefit from the projection of films 
was approximately one hundred and fifty. This 
represents an initial cost per pupil of two dollars 
and ninety-three cents. The estimated life of a 
projector of this type is ten years. Allowing for 
total replacement cost and not considering the 
probable reduction in the price of visual equip- 
ment in the future, the initial cost per pupil per 
year is twenty-nine cents. Current costs in the year 
1938-39 were ninety dollars. This included post- 
age, replacement of projection lamps, repairs, and 
film rental fee at the state university. Indications 
seem to point to the fact that current costs will 
remain about the same, which means, on the one 
hundred fifty pupil basis, sixty cents per year per 
pupil. There is the tendency, however, to increase 
the rental price on films despite their increased 
use. The initial costs of the visual equipment were 
borne largely by the general school fund, aug- 
mented in great part by money from the sale of 
newspaper subscriptions by the student body, vari- 
ous entertainments over a two-year period and the 
sale of sundry obsolete equipment. Everything 
considered, this method of financing is not wholly 
satisfactory, though such a united effort makes the 
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Administration 


By LLOYD L. RAMSEYER 


T Is often said that the character of the school 
I is largely determined by the vision and intelli- 
gence of the administration. This is no more true 
of any department of the school than of the visual 
instruction division. An excellent administrator, 
who understands the philosophy and psychology 
of the use of audio-visual aids and the techniques 
for their intelligent utilization can so instruct and 
inspire his staff and so organize his school as to 
make these aids an indispensable part of the edu- 
cational program. On the other hand, numerous 
examples could be cited of cases where intelligent 
teachers who knew the use which should be made 
of these materials, found it almost impossible to 
use them effectively because of the administrative 
handicaps placed in the way of their efficient utili- 
zation. 

Some one individual in the school system should 
be placed in charge of this particular phase of the 
educational program. In a small school system, 
this might be the superintendent or a principal, in 
a larger system it might be a teacher who has 
some special interest in this type of work. In very 
large cities it may be a full-time position. This 
individual should work in cooperation with the 
administrative head of the school, but should have 
the oversight of all details in connection with the 
audio-visual program. 

If the administrator is newly appointed to his 
task, or if he is in charge of a program which has 
not been organized properly, his first duty will be 
to make a survey of the equipment and materials 
available. In many schools there are facilities, such 
as lantern slide projectors, still pictures, and per- 
haps even radio sets, which are owned by the 
school but which have been stored away and al- 
lowed to gather dust. Before the administrator can 
decide what to purchase or how to organize his 
department he must know what is already avail- 
able. 

In making this survey, he should not forget 
community opportunities for securing concrete ex- 
periences. Every community is rich in possibilities 
for actual field contacts. There was a time when 
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the school was separated from life and actual life 
had little place in the school. Fortunately, that 
time has passed or is rapidly passing. There are 
opportunities in every community to vitalize school 
work and make it practical by applying it to studies 
of the community. There are in every community 
numerous places which classes could visit with 
profit. Administrators should make it possible for 
classes to get out of the school rooms for such 
studies, but they have a right and a duty to insist 
that such trips be well planned and purposeful. 
They should also insist that before taking such 
trips parental permission is secured, that precau- 
tions are taken for the health and safety of the 
children, and that with small children there are 
enough adults in addition to the teacher to accom- 
pany the class so that it will be well cared for in 
any emergency. 

It is necessary to decide upon the function of 
the audio-visual program in the school, and the 
extent to which it can be carried out. This will 
depend upon several factors. One of these is the 
enthusiasm of the staff for this type of work and 
the extent to which they understand its purposes 
and the techniques of its operation. The adminis- 
trator must take his teachers along with him every 
step of the way. The community, too, must be 
kept informed of the values to be derived from 
such a program. Another determining factor will 
be the financial resources of the community. Can 
an entire program, including the latest radio equip- 
ment and still and sound motion pictures be in- 
cluded or must it be somewhat less inclusive in 
scope? If the entire program cannot be financed, 
what part of it is most essential in this particular 
situation? 

There are two general methods of financing 
this type of work. There is an increasing tendency 
to secure money from the regular tax sources, ap- 
propriated by the board of education. This is the 
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source from which the money should come, just as 
it comes for other educational purposes. However, 
in some cases it may be necessary to depend upon 
other sources of funds, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association, until the board and community be- 
come convinced of the value of these newer tech- 
niques of instruction. No general directions can 
be given as to that part of the program which is 
most essential in case it cannot be launched in its 
entirety. This decision must depend partly upon 
local conditions and upon the interests and needs 
of the staff, school, and community. 

The administrator will take the lead in the selec- 
tion of equipment. In the radio field, there are 
two general methods of providing for radio recep- 
tion. One is the individual radio set, the other the 
centralized system. Individual sets give more 
flexibility in their use, since each teacher can han- 
dle the set assigned to her independently. The 
centralized systems have the advantage of being 
useful for other purposes than radio reception, 
such as announcements from the office, in-school 
broadcasts of plays and other programs, or use in 
playing recordings. If such a system is to be used 
in a large building it should have more than one 
channel so that different programs can be received 
at the same time in different rooms. 

No matter what type of radio equipment one 
buys he should remember that usually one gets 
about what he pays for. Poor equipment is likely 
to prove costly in the long run and will never give 
the fidelity of reproduction of the better made sets. 
Small speakers are not likely to give good tone 
quality and are to be discouraged for school use. 

It is also true of projection equipment that really 
good equipment should be purchased. This is es- 
pecially true where moving parts are to be con- 
sidered, as in motion picture projectors. In such 
machines great precision is necessary if the machine 
is to continue to operate well. Cheap machines, 
lacking such precision, are likely to damage films. 
In fact, some rental companies will not rent films 
to be run on some of these projectors. Lenses and 
reflectors, too, are likely to be less efficient in 
cheaper machines. 

In buying projectors, one should always insist 
on trying them out, before final purchase, in the 
room in which they are to be used. With motion 
picture projectors, such things as the steadiness of 
the image on the screen, absence of flicker, inten- 


sity of illumination, projector noises, ease of 
threading, accessibility of parts which may need to 
be replaced, ease of assembling the machine for 
operation, and the quality of the sound should be 
noted. If there is a competition between different 
projectors one should insist that all makes use the 
same film for demonstration purposes and that 
each projector be equipped with the lamp of the 
voltage and power which that machine should use. 
For example, using a lamp of less than the re- 
quired voltage increases the brilliance but so greatly 
reduces the life of the bulb that it would not be 
practical to use it permanently. 

There seems a strong probability that the use of 
35 mm. still film and 2” x 2” glass slides will 
increase. Good pictures of this type can now be 
taken with the candid camera, either in black and 
white or color, while many films are available for 
rental or purchase. Good projectors are made on 
which either roll film or the small slides can be 
used. The size of the bulb and the degree of heat- 
ing of the film or slide are important points to 
consider. Three hundred-watt projectors of this 
type can now be secured and will prove better than 
those equipped with less powerful lamps. 

Good screens are important. It is the utmost of 
folly to pay for high-powered lamps and good pro- 
jectors and then to waste the light thus secured 
through the use of make-shift screens. The beaded 
screen is coming into general use, and will prob- 
ably be found most useful except in rooms which 
are so wide that the picture must be viewed from 
a considerable angle. In such cases, a flat white 
screen will likely serve best, since with either a 
beaded or a silver screen the light intensity falls off 
rapidly as the angle from which the picture is 
viewed increases. The maximum angle for good 
results with such screens is about thirty degrees. 

Room darkening facilities are necessary. Ideally 
many of the classrooms and the auditorium should 
be equipped for darkening. If that is impossible, 
at least enough classrooms should be equipped so 
that by a shift in classes any class can be taken to 
one of the rooms which can be darkened. In the 
opinion of the writer a dark opaque roller type 
shade used over the regular translucent shade will 
prove most satisfactory, although many other 
methods have been used. Projection rooms should 
have electrical receptacles near the back of the 
room for plugging in the projector and should 
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have a switch controlling the room lights also near 
the back. 

Other equipment should include sufficient filing 
space for films, slides, and still pictures. Too often 
school administrators fail to stress sufficiently the 
value in classroom work of properly mounted 
photographs. If the collection, mounting, and 
proper filing of these is encouraged they will prove 
very valuable to the school. 

It is important that all equipment be stored 
where it will be safe from tampering and theft. 
Regular oiling of moving parts by one individual 
is also important. Reflectors and lenses should be 
kept scrupulously clean. 

The administrator should so organize the use 
of visual aids that materials are at hand when they 
are wanted, so that maximum use can be made of 
them while they are at hand, so that teachers have 
a share in the selections of the supplies to be used, 
and so that their use may be as efficient as possible. 

An important item in this respect is to make the 
projectors or radios easily available. If a cen- 
tralized radio system is used, a schedule should be 
worked out so that the proper program is tuned 
in and directed to the room or the rooms where 
it is to be used at the proper time and with the 
proper quality and intensity. For projected pic- 
tures it should be possible to reserve projectors in 
advance so that an instructor is sure to be able to 
have the machine when he has planned to use it. 
Nothing will discourage the use of visual aids 
more than to find that at the last minute, when all 
plans have been made for its use, the projector is 
being used by someone else, or perhaps, is in an- 
other building, or the extension cord needed is not 
available, or something else is lacking which 
makes the use of the machine either impossible 
or difficult. 

Some schools have projection clubs, composed 
of boys who have been trained to operate the pro- 
jectors. It is then the duty of some one in this 
group to see that the projector is taken to the room 
where it is to be used and set up ready for opera- 
tion. In other schools this task falls to the lot of 
the building custodians. 

It is the duty of the administrator to see that 
catalogs of films, film strips, slides, or other mate- 
rials to be used are made available to teachers. He 
will then, sufficiently early, secure the orders from 
these teachers and send them in. All orders for 
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rental materials should be handled through the 
central office, otherwise some teachers may use 
more materials than their budget allows or there 
will be needless duplication in film orders. While 
a film is on hand other teachers who might be in- 
terested in its use should know of its presence so 
that it may have the maximum of use, otherwise 
the same film might be returned to the same school 
several times in a few weeks thus causing needless 
costs for rentals and transportation. 

For ideal use, films and slides should be owned 
by the school. It will then be possible, when the 
time comes in a unit of work when the slide or 
film is needed, to go to the library and get it for 
use just as one would a book. If it seems advisable, 
and it often does, to use the same film several 
times in a unit of work, it can be used whenever 
and as often as it is needed. At present, however, 
films are still too expensive for the average small 
school system to own more than a few of them. 
Large systems should build up film libraries of 
their own. More cooperative ownership of films 
by a number of schools should be encouraged. At 
present, state departments of education, universi- 
ties, and private rental agencies are the chief 
sources of supply. 

With respect to radio programs, the adminis- 
trator should see that listings of broadcasts are 
secured and that the teachers become familiar with 
them. Teachers should also be made acquainted 
with manuals and other helps which may be se- 
cured. He will then assist teachers to make ad- 
vance plans for the use of the broadcasts. If there 
are insufficient separate radio sets, or if there are 
more programs to be heard at one time than there 
are channels in the centralized system, a plan must 
be worked out whereby the greatest possible 
service can be rendered. 

Teachers who are conscious of the best use of 
films for classroom work and are trying to use them 
efficiently often complain that they have no op- 
portunity to have a part in the selection of films 
and that they are asked to bring their classes to 
central auditoriums to see pictures about which 
they have had no information, which do not relate 
to the work at hand, and which may not be adapted 
to the age level of the children. We have already 
stressed the point that the teachers should have a 
hand in the selection of films. What can be done 
to meet these other criticisms? 
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There are still too many administrators who 
seem to think that educational films are a sort of 
modern patent medicine, calculated to cure many 
of the ills of education if given in regular doses, 
with little heed for diagnosis of the ills which they 
are to remedy. So in many schools we have visual 
education regularly, perhaps every Tuesday, with 
all of the children called in to receive their spoon- 
ful of the cure-all. No matter what the age, inter- 
est, or present unit of study of the child, he is 
given the same dose as all of the others. The 
medicine tastes good and children enjoy it. Usu- 
ally it does no specific harm and it may even do 
some good. 

It is more intelligent, however, to approach the 
problem as a modern intelligent doctor would. He 
has many ways in which to deal with a patient. 
However, before giving him any treatment he 
examines him, diagnoses the ailment, and admin- 
isters the proper treatment. Or to change the fig- 
ure of speech, the intelligent educator is something 
like the carpenter who has a job to be done. He 
also has a number of tools with which to work. 
In every case, he reaches for the proper tool to do 
the work at hand. So the teacher has a job to be 
done. Sometimes the proper method is discussion, 
sometimes it is reading, sometimes construction of 
a group project, and sometimes it is the use of a 
motion picture. He does not, however, indiscrimi- 
nately use the motion picture any more than a 
carpenter would use a saw when a chisel might 
serve the purpose better. 

Motion pictures should be used just as any other 
tool or technique of instruction is used, at the 
time when that tool or technique will serve the 
purpose better than any other available. That 
means that it will be used as a part of the unit of 
work at hand. It will be used as a study and learn- 
ing technique, not in any sense as a show separate 
from the classroom work. 

This has several implications. In the first place, 
the film will be used as a definite part of a unit of 
work. For instance, the time to use a film on plant 
growth is when that subject is being dealt with in 
class. To be sure, a student can learn something 
about plants from the picture even if the film is 
shown as entirely unrelated to any unit of class- 
room study. However, one must remember that in 
taking a student from his classroom for unrelated 
work, he is interfering with what should be a 


valuable and interesting project in progress there. 
Teachers often ask whether classes should be taken 
to see a film which is unrelated to the work at 
hand. The answer is a matter of relative values. 
It depends upon whether the activities going on in 
the classroom are of such a nature that they are 
of more value uninterrupted than would be the 
motion picture which they are interrupting their 
work to see. If classroom work is as meaningful as 
it should be, it is doubtful whether it should often 
be interrupted for motion pictures which are un- 
related to it. 

Just as the film serves best as an educational tool 
when used in close correlation with a unit of work, 
so too, it will serve its educational purpose best if 
shown in the classroom. We want children to have 
a classroom attitude rather than a show attitude 
when viewing an educational film. This attitude 
can also be best preserved if all of the children 
seeing the film have a common purpose in seeing 
it, that is, if all of them are either in the same 
class or in different sections of the same class 
rather than of a large variety of interests and 
ages. There may be times when it is good practice 
to have a number of rooms in to see a motion pic- 
ture but this is the exception rather than the rule, 
and it is to be discouraged rather than encouraged. 

Another educational principle is often violated 
in using films. It is usually conceded that a 
teacher should prepare her lesson before attempt- 
ing to teach it. Apparently, however, it is often 
taken for granted that a film lesson needs no 
preparation, for it is common practice in many 
schools for an administrator to call teachers and 
classes in to see a film about which the teacher 
knows nothing. We expect a teacher to make a 
careful study of an assigned lesson before coming 
into the classroom to direct continued study or a 
discussion of that lesson. We should also expect 
the teacher to see and study a film before using it. 
However, if films are to be previewed the admin- 
istrative machinery must be set up to make that 
previewing possible with a minimum of unneces- 
sary effort on the part of the teacher. 

In some schools this previewing of films is han- 
dled by having regular previewing runs of the 
film the afternoon before it is to be used. All 
teachers who plan to use the film or might be inter- 
ested in its use are notified that the film has arrived 
and will be shown at a particular time and in a 























particular room. These teachers then come to the 
room and see and study the film. If desirable, it 
may be run more than once. 

Previewing is helpful in intelligently planning 
for the film’s use. It will help the teacher to see 
just where it will fit best into the work of the day 
or unit. The approach to the film can also be more 
intelligently planned after seeing it. For example, 
before the film is shown, perhaps there should be 
some additional survey of the theme of the film by 
the class, perhaps there are words or phrases that 
need to be explained before the children can under- 
stand the film, perhaps suggestions should be made 
as to the specific learnings which may result from 
seeing the picture, or it may be necessary to stimu- 
late interest in the film and a purpose for seeing it. 
These things can be done much better after the 
teacher has actually seen the film. 

For many educational films study guides are 
available. Sometimes these are sent with the film. 
For films used frequently it would be a good in- 
vestment to purchase these booklets and have them 
available for advance study and preparation. Be- 
sides a résumé of what the film contains they have 
explanations and suggested questions and activi- 
ties which will prove helpful. They may be se- 
cured at small expense. 

This matter of making the advance study of a 
film possible is only a part of the entire work of 
in-service training of teachers in the use of visual 
aids. This work is the responsibility of the admin- 
istrator. Besides the techniques already suggested, 
audio-visual education could well become the 
theme of a series of faculty meetings. Books and 
magazines dealing with the subject should be a 
part of the professional library of the school. 
Special studies and experiments can be worked on 
by individuals and committees especially interested 
and the results reported to the faculty. Teachers 
can be encouraged to take courses in audio-visual 
aids in summer school. Such courses are now a part 
of the summer offerings of the educational depart- 
ments of many universities. 

To recapitulate, the task of the administrator 
consists of (a) a survey of the school and com- 
munity to discover available materials and needs, 
(b) the financing, selection, purchase, and care of 
equipment and supplies, (c) selecting and order- 
ing supplies and materials with the cooperation of 
the teacher, (d) working out administrative tech- 
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niques for the use of equipment so that it can be 
used with a minimum of unnecessary effort, and 
finally (e) increasing the efficiency of the use of 
the aids on the part of the teachers. If the adminis- 
trator performs these tasks well he will be aiding 
in efficient instruction in the school system. 


Small School 


(Continued from page 450) 
final accomplishment more certain. Current costs 
are paid largely by the equipment fund of the 
school corporation. 

It must be remembered that the foregoing facts 
are all drawn from existing conditions. The plan 
as outlined is now operating with extreme smooth- 
ness which means a great deal to the busy teacher. 
Many of the difficulties have been indicated. 
From these very difficulties, however, grew the 
features which now make the plan more and more 
efficient. United effort plus an inexhaustible de- 
sire inaugurated and developed a workable visual 
education program for a small school. 





A Limited License to Teach 


The following quotation is from a history of Liv- 
ingston County, Illinois, and its emphasis upon the 
limited ability of the applicant is so well emphasized 
that it is reported here for the benefit of those who 
wish to determine ways and means of qualifying cer- 
tificates which under law or pressure they find them- 
selves obliged to issue. 

“A young man (in Livingston county) . . . wish- 
ing a school, went over to Lexington, where the dig- 
nitary lived who had the position at his disposal, for 
the purpose of procuring the required authority. Not 
being as well up in his examination as the law re- 
quired, the certificate was at first refused, but after 
much importunity from the young man it was at 
length written ‘signed, sealed, and delivered’ to him 
under cover. Armed with this document, he returned 
to Indian Grove and presented it to the School Direc- 
tor or Trustee, who on breaking the seal and taking 
out the certificate found that it read as follows: ‘This 
is to certify that Mr. is qualified to teach a 
common school in Indian Grove Township and no 
where else and a common one at that.’ ”’* 











* History of Livingston County, Illinois, (1878). pp. 
333-334. 





Are you using Teaching as a Man’s Job in your 
counselling? 
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A Miscellany of Suggestions 


HE material which is contained on this and the fol- 

lowing pages is not intended to be a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of source material, nor a complete 
description of the various types of visual and auditory 
aids. It is made up of material which has been 
gathered from a number of sources including the com- 
missions of the American Council on Education, the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction, 
the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the National Broadcasting 
Corporation, and a number of other sources which 
will not be identified here, for lack of space. 

If you are interested in using audio-visual aids in 
your program, you may find here some material or 
suggestions which will be helpful. A sincere effort has 
been made to insure that citations to publishers, 
prices, publication dates, number of pages, etc., are 
accurate. Additional information concerning the items 
mentioned in this article should be requested from the 
publishers or firms listed as printing or otherwise 
supplying the material; although the editors of THE 
Put DELTA KaPPAN will be happy to learn of any 
interest you may express in material printed in this 
special issue. 

The Service Bulletin of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, which is published in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., is a valuable source of a good deal of informa- 
tion about the various events and occurrences in 
radio. The issue for March, 1940, lists a number of 
summer conferences on education by radio. These 
conferences are a cooperative venture on the part of 
twelve colleges with the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, and will afford an opportunity to hear 
demonstrations of the effective use of radio as an aid 
to learning, as well as to consider other problems of 
the use of the radio in the schools. The first con- 
ferences will be held at Buffalo State Teachers College, 
beginning July 3. The other colleges at which con- 
ferences will be held are: University of Minnesota, 
University of Denver, University of Wyoming, Utah 
State Agricultural College, University of Utah, State 
College of Washington, University of Oregon, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Stanford University, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Southern Methodist University. 
Conference speakers will begin appearing in Buffalo 
on July 3 and will conclude the last conference at 
Southern Methodist University on August 7. 


Films on War and American Neutrality, an an- 
notated bibliography of twelve selected 16-mm. sound 


motion pictures dealing with the backgrounds of the 
present war situation and American neutrality, was 
released last November by the Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education in Washing. 
ton, D. C. This bibliography calls attention of edu- 
cators to the motion picture as a historical document 
which has recorded in sound and pictures the words 
and actions of states and nations leading to the present 
war in Europe and the Orient. Suggestions for the 
use of these films and lists of critical questions on the 
subject of each film are provided with the bibliography 
to assist teachers in intelligent use of these films. 


The Education Department of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, through Miss Frances E. Clark, re- 
ports that the following records have been found 
helpful in coordinating music with various other sub- 
jects at various levels of schooling. In submitting 
this list, Miss Clark indicated that she felt that the cor- 
relation or integration of music with various other 
subjects was far-fetched and incomplete in compari- 
son with the enormously greater service which music 
in itself presented to all education. The following list 
is, therefore, an attempt to supply music which might 
be considered to be capable of being integrated or 
correlated with such subjects as social studies, the 
home arts, the fine arts at various levels of the school 
program. The numbers listed refer to the serial num- 
bers of the Victor Records. 


PRIMARY 
(Social Studies) 


The Happy Farmer (Schumann), 20158; Going 
Through Lorraine (Folk), 20986; The Postilion, 


ea (Home Arts) 
Lullaby (Mozart), 22160; Of a Tailor and a Bear 
(Thorne) (McDowell), 20153; Shoemaker’s Dance, 


_— (Nationality) 


Hiawatha’s Childhood—Longfellow (Whiteley), 
35849; Nutcracker Suite, 8662-3-4. 


(Fine Arts) 
Can’t You Talk (Holmes) ; Badinage (Herbert), 
20164; Dance of Nymphs (Corot); Spring Song 
(Mendelssohn), 1242; The Swan (Saint-Saéns), 


es (English) 
Golden Slumbers, 4228; Marching Song (Steven- 


son—De Koven) , 36032; Lo! Here the Gentle Lark— 
Shakespeare (Bishop), 8733. 
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A MISCELLANY OF SUGGESTIONS 


ELEMENTARY 
(Social Studies) 

Harmonious Blacksmith (Beethoven), 1193; Ama- 
ryllis Gavotte (Ghys), 20169; Petite Suite (Bizet), 
19730, 35758. 

(Home Arts) 

Berceuse—"Jocelyn” (Godard), 20130; Spinning 
Song (Mendelssohn), 24797; Jolly Miller—Folk; I 
Part Song, 20619. 

(Nationality) 

By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance), 21972; 
Peer Gynt Suite, 11834-11835; Scherherazade Suite, 
8698-8703. 

(Fine Arts) 

The Angelus (Millet) ; The Angelus (Massenet), 
36767; Sir Galahad (Watts) ; Lohengrin’s Narrative 
(Wagner), 7105; Whistler's Mother, 1806; Songs 
My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak). 


(English) 
Drink to Me Only—Jonson, 1238; Who Is Sylvia? 


—Shakespeare (Schubert), 4008; I Know a Bank— 
Shakespeare (Howe), 4085. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
(Social Studies) 

Away for Rio, 21757; William Tell Overture 

(Rossini) ; The Moldar (Smetana), 11434-11435. 
(Home Arts) 

Solvejg’s Song (Grieg), 4014; Zuni Blanket Song 
(Troyer), 20983; Spinning Song—“Flying Dutch- 
man” (Wagner), 7117. 

(Nationality ) 

Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky), 6634; Far 
Above Us Flies the Heron (Hungarian Folks) , 24782; 
Kamennoi-Ostrow (Russian), 35820. 

(Fine Arts) 

Mozart at Court; Invitation to the Waltz (von 
Weber) ; Arrival of the Shepherds (Le Rolle) ; Pas- 
toral Symphony (Handel), 20620; Hark! Hark! the 
Lark (Schubert), 4008; Bretons’ Song of the Lark. 


(English) 
Merry Wives of Windsor Overture (Nicolai), 
35764; She Never Told Her Love; Lass With the 


Delicate Air, 24537; It Was a Lover and His Lass, 
24788. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


(Social Studies) 
Fountains of Rome (Respighi), 9126; Dance of the 
Hours (Ponchielli), 11833; 9th Symphony (Beetho- 
ven) , 9061-9068. 
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(Home Arts) 
Ave Maria (Schubert), 7117; Venetian Boat Song, 
(Mendelssohn), 24797; Sky Scrapers (Carpenter), 


isscpidtite: (Nationality) 

Caucasian Sketches (Ippolitow-Iwanow), 11882- 
36017; Nights in the Gardens of Spain (De Falla), 
9708-4-5; Carmen Suit (Bizet), 6873-1356-4. 

(Fine Arts) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic, 22083; Lincoln (St. 

Gaudens) ; The Last Supper (De Vinci) ; I Know 


That My Redeemer Liveth (Handel), 9104; Mona 
Lisa; Moonlight Sonata (Beethoven), 8735-6. 


(English) 
Come Away Death, 1809; I] Penseroso or Masque; 


Now Is the Month of Maying (Morley), 4316; Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, 35996. 


Nursery school, kindergarten and primary depart- 
ment teachers, librarians, as well as teachers of speech 
and radio techniques will find the Victor Bluebird 
Album, Stories in Rhythm, an interesting and help- 
ful approach to the choral telling of stories. The 
album includes verse-choir performances of selections 
from a number of well-known poems. 


Ape, Lester K. Techniques of Visual-Sensory 
Aids. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Dept. of Pub. Inst., 1939. 
Pp. 62.) This bulletin, No. 509, prepared by the 
Dept. of Public Instruction in 1939, contains not only 
a list of the types of visual-sensory aids, but each of 
these types is discussed under several headings, which 
include a definition of the particular type, the ad- 
vantages or value of the particular type of visual- 
sensory aid, the definite purposes which the teacher 
has in mind when he uses a particular aid, the tech- 
niques of using it, and for many of the types of visual- 
sensory aids which are discussed in this bulletin, 
methods of constructing the aid or assembling ma- 
terial are listed. In the discussion of each of the aids 
listed, there is a considerable bibliography. In the 
bulletin the point of view is stressed that visual in- 
struction is not a separate subject. It is not an end 
in itself. Rather it is a tool which may be used ef- 
fectively to facilitate learning. The bulletin also 
emphasizes the use of visual-sensory aids as an es- 
sential in the successful teaching of many school sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. 


B. Aids Through the Eye—Vision—Apparatus and 
Equipment 
1. Projectors—Glass Slide, Film Slide, Opaque, 
Micro, Motion Picture—16 mm. 
2. The Camera—Kodak, Miniature, Motion Pic- 


ture 
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3. The Reproducing Device—The Hectograph 
(gelatin), The Mimeograph (stencil, hand, and 
rotary), The Multigraph (metal type) 

. The Blackboard 

. Slide-making Apparatus 

Lenses, microscope, telescope 

. Pictorial Materials 

. Representations—maps, diagrams, etc. 

C. Aids Through the Ear—Auditory 

1. The Phonograph 

2. The Radio 

D. Aids Through the Eye and Ear—Visual-Auditory 

1. Sound Motion Pictures 

2. Radio-Vision 

E. Aids Through Activity—(Introducing ‘Educa- 

tion” in Education) 

1. The School Journey or Field Trip—class pe- 
riod, the half-day or full-day trip, the vacation 
trip 

2. The Miniature Set (student made)—the sand 
table or table top, marionettes and puppets 

3. The Object-Specimen-Model Collection 

F. Miscellaneous—Dramatization, Pageantry, Book- 

lets, Exhibits 


Various. Some Educational Aspects of Motion Pic- 
tures. (Jour. of Ed. Soc., January, 1940, 13, 257-320.) 
This special issue of the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, edited by Frederick M. Thrasher, contains 
articles on ‘The Motion Picture and Informal Educa- 
tion,” ‘The Film and Education,” “‘The Motion Pic- 
ture Academy,” “A Study in Suitability of Motion 
Picture Theatre Program to the Needs of the Child,” 
“The Film Work of the American Museum of Natural 
History,” and an article by the issue editor, “Educa- 
tion versus Censorship.” The last-mentioned article, 
the longest in the issue, is a good discussion of the 
problem involved in the censorship of movies and 
other art forms and contains positive suggestions as to 
methods of control of movies by various forms of 
recommendation. 


-PN AWS 


Townes, May E. Teaching With Motion Pictures. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Tchrs. Coll. Lib. 
Contrib. No. 1. Bur. of Publs., 1938. Pp. 25.) The 
subtitle of this booklet, ““A Guide to Sources of In- 
formation and Materials,” is a good indication of the 
type of material found in it. The first part lists basic 
books, research studies, periodicals, yearbooks, organi- 
zations and agencies, courses for teacher training, 
source list of distributors of educational films, and 
source list of educational films. Part II, entitled ‘The 
Theatrical Film and Educational Support,” has three 
subdivisions, research studies, teaching photoplay ap- 
preciation, and organizations and agencies. Part III, 


entitled ‘Making Motion Pictures in Schools,” is di- 
vided into the following sections: books, periodicals, 
organizations and agencies, and finally, sources of 
equipment. The bibliographical references are an- 
notated, although very brief. 

This booklet would be of material assistance to any 
teacher or to any school planning to use motion pic- 
tures as an aid to classroom instruction. 


ANONYMOUS. Educational Radio Script Exchange. 
Fourth Ed. Catalog. (Washington, D.C.: Fed. Radio 
Ed. Comm., 1940. Pp. 82. $.10.) This Fourth Edi- 
tion Catalog of the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, published with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education in 1940, lists the services of the 
Education Radio Script Exchange, together with those 
who are eligible to receive these services, the regula- 
tions for the exchange and use of the scripts. Seventy 
of the eighty pages of the booklet are given over to a 
brief description of the scripts which are available in 
various categories which include biographies, chil- 
dren’s radio programs, government, history, etc., 
through a wide range of subjects included in the 
school curriculum. 

The scripts and supplementary aids collected and 
distributed by the Script Exchange are available to 
those who are actively interested in education by radio. 
That is, the Script Exchange Service is to assist groups 
studying radio writing, speaking, acting, directing, 
sound effects, program production over the facilities 
of radio stations or over sound systems, as well as other 
phases of radio work. The supply of scripts is so 
limited that they cannot be circulated to those per- 
sons who might find them useful merely as technical 
material for classroom use, unless their interest may 
be directly applied to education by radio. Those 
schools which have available the facilities of a radio 
broadcasting station or which use central sound sys- 
tems in the school, or which plan to offer courses in 
radio script writing and radio production will find that 
this Script Exchange is a valuable source of informa- 
tion, not only pertaining to scripts themselves, but 
also other aids and information relative to the pro- 
duction of such scripts. 


ANONYMOUS. Central Sound Systems for Schools. 
(New York: Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing, 1940. Pp. 69.) This committee report was pre- 
pared by Professor W. M. Hall of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Paul C. Reed, Director of the 
Department of Visual and Radio Education of the 
Rochester Public Schools. The present form of the 
report has been subjected to comments and criticism 
of school administrators, equipment manufacturers 

(Concluded on page 462) 
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Educational Euphemisms 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


E Americans, it seems, are much given to 

changing the names of things. This we do, 
one might say, in two general ways. One way is 
merely that of substituting a loose slang expression 
for any number of precise and meaningful terms. 
The other is a more or less deliberate effort to raise 
the dignity of something, or to escape from dis- 
agreeable connotations, by adopting a high-sound- 
ing title whether it is justifiable or not. 

If it be allowed (though contrary to the belief 
of some) that teachers “are people,” then it will 
no doubt seem natural enough that the language 
of American educational circles should follow the 
national trend. Yet one might expect them to do 
somewhat better than that. Are not teachers sup- 
posed to set certain standards? Set, we said, not 
merely accept, as an unthinking crowd may be 
quite content to do. If there be any deep truth in 
the vast amount of talk we have heard about 
“leadership” in education, then surely teachers 
ought not to be blindly treading in the footsteps 
of the least educated and least thoughtful. Yet the 
reading of current educational literature (to say 
nothing of the talk that goes on in teachers’ meet- 
ings) sometimes gives the impression that teachers 
as a Class are rather especially addicted to these 
faults. 

Slang expressions usually start out as crude or 
grotesque figures of speech. Often they are re- 
freshing when they first appear; before we have 
had time to perceive how much they distort reality, 
we enjoy their gross exaggeration and crude im- 
agery as we enjoy the same qualities in a newspaper 
cartoon. But if they happen to “catch on’’—and it 
is naturally the crudest or most “sensational” 
which do so—then they are wearisomely repeated 
day in and day out until their effect is the extreme 
opposite of what it was in the beginning. Whereas 
what we may call “legitimate” language has striven 
steadily, through the ages, for finer precision of 
utterance, the characteristic quality of slang or 
jargon is looseness. Since a slang expression means 
nothing exactly, it can seem to fit one idea about 


* Louis Foley is Professor of English, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 


as well as another. So the lazy-minded person is 
easily enslaved to it, and lets down ever more 
limply from any effort at discrimination in his 
speech. 

A conspicuous example of current jargon is the 
expression “set-up.” It is remarkable how this 
primitively coined word has “caught on” within 
recent years. Many of the metaphors of slang are, 
in their somewhat violent way, rather illuminat- 
ing, but this one clarifies nothing. Yet in the 
speech of ever so many people it establishes itself 
as a convenient substitute for a host of terms, 
themselves already general, representing widely- 
varying ideas: plan, system, program, organiza- 
tion, arrangement, administration, and so on. The 
word is certainly not especially pleasing in its 
sound, and its immoderate repetition (when there 
is no need to use it at all) hardly makes it more 
attractive. Of course no sensible person would 
advocate any sacrifice of truth or of exactness in 
ideas just in order to make our language sound 
better. It is not in danger of being too much pret- 
tified, however, by refraining from quite unneces- 
sary ugliness. But the really regrettable thing is 
the tendency to lump together all sorts of con- 
cepts indiscriminately under a name that does not 
really fit any of them. 

To anyone who cares about distinctions, it must 
seem at times a little disheartening to read about 
“set-ups” as often as one does nowadays in educa- 
tional periodicals. Just now another expression 
built on a similar pattern is coming into promi- 
nence: “tie-up.” The latter has been greatly over- 
worked of late in the discussion of relationships 
between different branches of study, and the very 
laudable efforts to get away from thinking of the 
various school-subjects as if they existed quite 
separately from each other in closed compart- 
ments. Many thoughtful educators are profoundly 
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convinced that all studies might be greatly en- 
riched by keeping ourselves constantly aware of 
the existence of inter-relationships—which indeed 
are so extremely complex that we can never figure 
them all out. This is of course no new idea, but 
there seems to be a serious effort to apply it on 
more elementary levels of instruction than ever 
before. Yet in the very interest of that ‘broad cul- 
ture’”’ for the sake of which “orientation” courses 
and the like enterprises are undertaken, it may be 
not altogether irrelevant to point out that the 
already hackneyed metaphor of a “tie-up” is 
crudely inappropriate. Any mental image of things 
tied together with rope or string could be nothing 
at best but a gross misconception of, say, the shad- 
ing into each other and the mutual influences of 
art, literature, music, commerce, industry, politics, 
and religious ideals in a given historical period. 
We may be fairly sure that no very clear mental 
image of the sort is actually aroused. Thus the 
term appears as an excellent example to justify the 
eighteenth-century term for what we now call 
“slang,”” namely cant, or the use of expressions 
which are insincere. Surely, as a matter of educa- 
tion, it is of some importance to avoid slavery to 
meaningless words. 

Those of us who are annoyed by the abuse of 
such catch-words may perhaps find some consola- 
tion in the fact that they usually run their course in 
a fairly short time and are replaced by others— 
though the new ones may be equally empty. 
Looking back a few years, we can smile at some 
of the expressions which then seemed to be on 
everyone’s lips. For instance, in the piping times 
just preceding the great Depression, there was a 
great vogue of applying the metaphor of “‘selling”’ 
to all manner of activities. The secret of success in 
any profession, we were told, was ‘‘learning to sell 
yourself.”” And, more’s the pity, educators did not 
merely fall meekly into line with the “trend,” but 
espoused the idea openly and vociferously. Arti- 
cles were published in educational magazines to 
prove that ‘“Teaching is Selling.” Teachers were 
urged not merely to “‘sell the public-school sys- 
tem,” but also, and above all, to ‘‘sell themselves.” 

Needless to say, there is nothing wrong with 





*For example, Courtis, S. A., “Trade Secrets,” Michigan 
Educational Journal, February, 1931, p. 342; Demeyer, J. E., 
“School Salesmanship,” American Childhood, June, 1932, 
p. 14. 


salesmanship, in itself, for those who practise it 
honestly. It is a necessary part of the world’s work, 
and no one need be ashamed of being a salesman. 
On the other hand, those who devote their time 
to selling need not take unto themselves any un- 
duly exalted pride on that account. The sole pur- 
pose of selling—to gain financial profit—is quite 
legitimate, but it is profoundly different from a 
truly professional attitude, which means being dis- 
interested. It cannot be said too emphatically that 
what makes the real difference is not so much the 
occupation per se as the worker's state of mind. No 
doubt there may be many “‘professional’’ men who 
at heart are mere tradesmen, quite as crassly com- 
mercial in their outlook as anyone could be. Like- 
wise there are many people of very humble sta- 
tion who perform their simple duties in a thor- 
oughly professional spirit—doing their work to 
the best of their ability for its own sake, to satisfy 
an inner ideal, rather than with a calculating eye 
fixed exclusively upon the financial reward which 
they hope to win. At any rate if teaching is only 
“selling,”’ then it is rather absurd to speak of it 
as a ‘‘profession’” and to expect the latter term 
to carry any special significance. 

The craze for this exaggerated notion of ‘‘sell- 
ing"’—now apparently subsided—has its ironi- 
cally amusing side. There was a time when ‘‘sell- 
ing,’ in situations outside of commerce, implied 
the betrayal of a trust. A man who “‘sold himself” 
was simply a traitor; if one happened to be a 
woman, “‘selling oneself’’ meant being a prostitute. 
But if we look farther back into the past, the pic- 
ture changes again. Like many other words of 
ancient origin, the verb sell has acquired a much 
more definite and specific significance than it had 
in the beginning. In Old English, it meant simply 
to give, and it was the verb used in Anglo-Saxon 
in the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, where we now 
say: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

In all such locutions as we have been consider- 
ing here, the phenomenon seems to be mainly a 
matter of accepting uncritically whatever ready- 
made concept or whatever empty verbiage happens 
to be in circulation at the moment. Somewhat dif- 
ferent is the conscious effort to put a better face 
upon something by giving it a more ‘‘fancy’’ or 
supposedly more dignified name. In the long run, 
such an attempt is very likely to fail. The would-be 
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EDUCATIONAL EUPHEMISMS 


euphemism gradually (or even rapidly) takes on 
the color of its new application, and may become 
quite as distasteful as its predecessor. For extreme 
examples one might consider “saloon” (in the 
American sense),? “insane” (literally unwell or 
unsound), “‘disease” (lack of ease), or “privy,” 
the once very high tone of which is implied in the 
British Privy Council or Privy Seal. A compre- 
hensive list of such expressions would include a 
great many which no ordinary person suspects 
nowadays of ever having been supposed to be high- 
sounding at all. Sometimes in the end the plain 
word is revived because it actually seems more dig- 
nified, as “‘men’s wear” now does by comparison 
with the older affectation of “gents’ furnishings.” 
If the implications of logic counted for very much 
in such choices of terms, then the vagueness of 
undertaker—simply one who “undertakes” — 
would make it less shocking to the sensitive than 
the artificially coined title of ‘‘mortician’—one 
who has to do with death or with dead bodies. Or 
is it now a safe assumption that nobody—nobody 
who counts, that is—recognizes the meaning of 
Latin roots any more? One might draw that infer- 
ence from the headlong confusions, so common in 
recent years, between such extremely different 
words as infer and imply, compose and comprise, 
anticipate and expect, or transpire and happen. 
There are still a few of us, however, who do care 
about such distinctions. 

Apparently the title of normal school is now 
just about hopelessly ‘‘out.’’ One is made to feel 
that it is rather cheap, undignified, almost degrad- 
ing, to use that term. This idea is amusing when 
one reflects that it must have seemed at one time 
the most pretentious name imaginable. The word 
normal came from the Latin norma, meaning 
“rule” or “‘pattern."’ The term normal school came 
into English by “translation” from the French 
école normale. To the present day, the title has 
kept its full dignity in France, and graduates of the 
Ecole Normale in Paris are proud indeed to be 
known as normaliens instead of mere ordinary uni- 
versity graduates. No doubt they feel that the in- 
stitution has lived up to its name, for it has an 
honorable tradition of high scholarship. And 
what more worthy name could be given to a school 


*See Foley, Louis, “Saloons,” in Character and Citizenship 
(Chicago), October, 1939, p. 34. 
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than this title which implies that it is the type, the 
pattern, the model for schools in general to imi- 
tate? 

In this country, however, since some years ago, 
the name seems to have lost its former quality, and 
the originally much less pretentious term college 
—which does not necessarily imply education at 
all—is felt to have a more dignified tone. Natu- 
rally, after such a change in the value of a word 
has become an accomplished fact, no one can be 
blamed for wishing to make the substitution. 

Within the last few years, throughout the 
United States, the term “visitation” has come to be 
generally applied to the visiting of schools for pro- 
fessional purposes. Presumably this new use of the 
word visitation satisfied the desire for a more im- 
pressive effect than what is suggested by the mere 
mention of visiting. Now, as a matter of fact, one 
can make a plausible argument for this use of 
“visitation”’; it is a revival of the first meaning the 
word ever had in English, as one can find it in cer- 
tain lines of Chaucer and Shakespeare,® where it 
means simply “the act of visiting.’”’ Yet no less 
truly than in the case of the word normal, a definite 
special flavor has come into the word since then. 
Indeed, it has more than one “‘flavor,” according 
to the context in which it appears, but in any case 
hardly an appropriate tone for speaking of mod- 
ern visiting of schools. In the sense of “a formal 
or judicial visit” made by a superior officer, it sug- 
gests such matters as ecclesiastical discipline of 
monastic orders, or, in the case of a bishop, the 
administering of confirmation—a very serious and 
solemn affair. Otherwise it commonly involves the 
idea of a special dispensation from heaven, some- 
times of divine favor, but more usually of divine 
retribution, so that it carries rather strongly the 
suggestion of divine retributive affliction. One 
may wonder whether whoever started this busi- 
ness of “‘visitations” to schools was not somewhat 
lacking in a sense of humor. 

A few years ago the publishers of a well-known 
dictionary sought to find out, by the results of a 
questionnaire, what words were “most annoyingly 
overused or misused.” * One of the items thus 
selected for its ‘‘offensiveness’’ was the use of 


*Chaucer, Prologue to the Tale of the Wife of Bath, line 
555; Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, act 1, scene 1, line 6. 

“Reported in Word Study, published by G. and C. Mer- 
riam Co., March, 1932. 
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“‘worth-while as an adjective.’’ Surely anyone who 
is familiar with educational literature, or who has 
listened to inspirational addresses at teachers’ con- 
ventions, must be aware of how extensively this 
vague expression has been overworked. Let us 
understand clearly that the mere fact of being fre- 
quently used does not cause a word to become tire- 
some. The very words which everyone repeats 
constantly are the ones which never annoy any- 
body at all. But if an expression be hollow or 
vainly pretentious, its emptiness becomes steadily 
more apparent, and that is why our distaste for it 
grows. Now, to say that something is “worth 
while” merely begs the question; we have no indi- 
cation of why the thing is ‘worth our while’’— 
that is, worth the time that it takes. The expres- 
sion is commonly uttered with an air as if it really 
named a quality, as if it somehow mysteriously im- 
plied more than being good, or valuable, or desir- 
able, whereas it actually carries infinitely less of 
solid meaning than those plain words. It is the 
kind of expression which all too often indicates an 
escape from objective facts into comfortable vague- 
ness. 

Of course words are of no social importance ex- 
cept for the thought they convey, or for what they 
reveal concerning those who use them. It is, how- 
ever, a generally accepted principle that a person's 
use of language will tend to show his attitudes, his 
scale of values, the tone of his thought, the mental 
climate in which he is wont to dwell. If this be 
true at all, it applies to those engaged in educa- 
tion as to anyone else. Probably any characteristic 
shortcomings of American teachers would prove 
upon investigation to be not unrelated to the ways 
of Americans in general. No doubt the schools 
reflect pretty accurately our national life as a 
whole. Yet people may have a right to expect that 
those who profess to teach should, as Goldsmith 
said of the parson, “allure to brighter worlds, and 
lead the way.” 

Most people, we trust, will agree that really rais- 
ing the dignity of the teaching profession will be a 
blessing not to teachers only, but to our country, 
to our whole national life. That worthy purpose 
can hardly be effectively served, however, by con- 
tinual repetition of empty words. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


The newly appointed superintendent of the New 
York State Agricultural and Industrial School is 
CLINTON W. ARESON. 


WiLuiaM E. ARNOLD,* assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Education, a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of various groups in that state which have 
been in disagreement as to the program of the state in 
support of public schools. 


The newly elected dean of the graduate faculty of 
political and social science at the New School for So- 
cial Research (the University in Exile, New York 
City) is Max AscoLt, who succeeds FRIEDA WUNDER- 
LICH. 


The trustees of Cornell University have announced 
the election and appointment of a number of men to 
positions on the staff of the University. Howarp E. 
BABCOCK has been chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
GEORGE H. SaBINE, professor of philosophy, has been 
named dean of the graduate school. 


The newly appointed dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Dayton is EDMUND J. Bau- 
MEISTER,* professor of education. 


GEORGE H. BLAck has been appointed to succeed 
FRANK KINGDON as president of the University of 
Newark, New Jersey, upon the latter’s resignation, 
effective June 15. 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, announces 
the retirement in June of ETHEL BowMAN, chairman 
of the department of psychology; Mary W. Wi- 
LIAMS, professor of history; and Harris E. Kirk, 
professor of religion. 


WILLIAM H. Bristow,* has been appointed by the 
New York City Board of Education as assistant direc- 
tor of curriculum research in the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics. He was formerly dean of 
instruction at the State Teachers College at Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


MurigEt W. Brown, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been 
appointed to the newly created position of consultant 
in family life education in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


(Material for this section of THz PH Detta Kappan 
is obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, 
press bureau releases, chapter news letters and private let- 
ters. While the editors check as many of these items as 
possible, it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. 
We will appreciate the calling to our attention of any such 
errors.—W. H. A.) 


JosEPH WARREN Broy es has recently been in- 
augurated as president of the Snead Junior College, 
Boaz, Alabama. 


The newly appointed assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance of the New York City Board 
of Education is S. ALAN CHALLMAN, at present direc- 
tor of the Child Welfare Department of the Minne- 
apolis public schools. 

Roya N. CHAPMAN, dean of the graduate school 
of the University of Minnesota since 1939, died early 
in March. 


Harry W. CHARLESWORTH * has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 


The newly elected executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association is Francis S. CHASE,* 
who succeeds the late C. J. HEATWOLE.* 


As successor to Ray E. CHENEY, Vircit RoGErs,* 
who has resigned as superintendent of schools of 
Boulder, Colorado, will leave Colorado in July to as- 
sume his duties as superintendent of schools of River 
Forest, Illinois. 


The newly named president of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is C. C. Corvert * of the 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana. 

As successor to WILLIAM WIsTAR COMFORT, FELIX 
Mor_ey is the newly appointed president of Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, College. 

The newly appointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Missouri is WINTER- 
TON C. CuRTIs. 

The newly elected president of Eureka, Illinois, 
College, is Burrus DickINsoN, formerly assistant 
professor of journalism at the University of Illinois. 

As successor to Hart R. Douctass,* W. Carson 
Ryan * has been appointed dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of North Carolina. 

L. W. Duyck,* principal of the Giffin School, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has been elected president of 
the Tennessee Elementary Principals Association. 
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WALTER F. EBERLE, who served as chairman of the 
Cincinnati Citizens’ Committee that successfully cam- 
paigned in the fall of 1939 for the three-year renewal 
of the Cincinnati Public School Tax Levy, was recently 
elected to the presidency of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. 


PAUL HENRY FALL, professor of chemistry at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, is the 
newly appointed president of Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio. He succeeds KENNETH I. BROWN. 


As successor to the late SPAULDING FRAZER, 
GeEorRGE S. Harris has been appointed dean of the 
Law School of the University of Newark. 


Joun W. GalInes has resigned as president of 
Bethel Women’s College, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. He 
has announced that KENNETH R. PATTERSON will 
succeed him in July. 


The newly appointed dean of El Dorado, Arkansas, 
Junior College is ELEANOR GILLIAM, who has been 
acting dean of that institution since the resignation of 
W. C. Ware. 


The newly appointed dean of the School of Law of 
the University of Pittsburgh, is EUGENE A. GILMORE, 
president of the State University of Iowa. 


Roy M. GREEN, deputy governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D. C., has been 
elected to succeed CHARLES A. Lory as president of 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. The 
new president will take office on October 1, when Dr. 
Lory retires. 


The newly appointed acting president of Evansville, 
Indiana, College is LINCOLN B. HALE, dean and reg- 
istrar of the college. 


Emnar A. HANSEN,* director of the summer ses- 
sion of Ohio University, has been appointed dean of 
the University College of that institution. 


The newly elected president of Adrian, Michigan, 
College is SAMUEL J. HARRISON, for the past ten years 
professor of religion and Bible at Albion, Michigan, 
College. He succeeds HARLAN L. FEEMAN. 


The new dean of Moravian College, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, is Roy D. HAssLER, since 1925 head of 
the chemistry department of that institution. He suc- 
ceeds ALBERT G. Rau. 


The newly appointed dean of Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, is P. R. HIGHTOWER,* who 
has been a member of the college staff since 1934. 


EINAR W. JACOBSEN,* superintendent of schools 
of Oakland, California, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Education of the University of Pitts- 


burgh, effective September 1, to succeed FRANK W. 
SHOCKLEY. * 


The newly elected dean of Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, is RAYMOND JENKINS. As suc- 
cessor to ALLEN K. Faust, JOHN C. PEELER is the 
new dean of men of that institution. 


The Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, Win- 
LIAM H. JOHNSON,* has been reelected for another 
four-year term. 


WALTER SMITH KILPATRICK has been elected presi- 
dent of Cedarville College, Cedarville, Ohio. 


The newly named associate professor of government 
and head of the undergraduate division of the depart- 
ment of public law and government of Columbia Col- 
lege is GRAYSON L. Kirk of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

RAYMON M. KIsTLER has been appointed to the 
presidency of Beaver College, Pennsylvania. 


The newly named first president of Essex Junior 
College, Newark, New Jersey, is ADOLPH M. Koc, 
formerly dean of the college. 


J. Sruart LaTHERs, head of the department of 
speech at the Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
will retire on June i after forty-one years of activity 
as a professor at that institution. 


The newly named professor of English at Princeton 
University is HOWARD FosTeR Lowry, head of the 
department of English at the College of Wooster, 
Ohio. 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN, Director of the Gen- 
eral College at the University of Minnesota, has been 
elected as the sixth president of Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Dr. MacLean will take office on July 1, and will de- 
liver the commencement address on May 28. 


As successor to DANIEL GREGORY Mason, Douc- 
LAS Moore has been named head of the department of 
music at Columbia University after a promotion from 
associate professor to professor; effective July 1 the 
following will become professors emeriti: CHARLES 
P. Cooper, Davin S. Muzzey, J. RUSSELL SMITH, and 
JaMEs P. C. SOUTHALL. Promotions to full professor- 
ships include JOHN A. KrouT, L. PARKER SICELOFF 
and Horace TAYLOR. Promotions to associate pro- 
fessorships include PAUL F. BRISSENDEN, BERNARD 
O. KoopMAN and Paut A. SMITH. 


WILLIAM H. McCaBE is the newly appointed presi- 
dent of Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Howarp Y. McCLuskey,* professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Michigan, has 
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been appointed associate director of the American 
Youth Commission, to direct rural projects and assist 
in the general administration of the program of the 
commission. 


BurToN D. McCormick has retired as chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision in the Ele- 
mentary Education Division of the New York State 
Education Department, after having served for nearly 
forty-two years. 


FRANK L. McVey, who will retire on July 1 after 
twenty-three years as president of the University of 
Kentucky, will deliver the commencement address 
at that institution on June 7. 


The new president of Milton College, Milton, Wis- 
consin, is J. G. MEYER, who has been dean of educa- 
tion at Manchester College, North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, since 1925. 


CHARLES S. MILLER * has resigned as president of 
the Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


ANDREW F. Morris,* for ten years president of the 
Hannibal-La Grange College, Missouri, will resign at 
the end of the present school year. 


ROBERT FRANKLIN POOLE of North Carolina State 
College has been named president of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina. 


The new educational counselor of the American 
Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia is RuTH 
V. Pope, former dean of Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland. 


The newly appointed dean of the George Pepper- 
dine College, Los Angeles, California, is E. V. Put- 
LIAS, head of the department of education and psychol- 
ogy since the founding of that institution in 1937. 


JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., has withdrawn from 
the board of trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and will be succeeded by WALTER W. STEWART, pro- 
fessor in the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


GerorGE W. ROSENLOF,* since 1934 professor of 
secondary education at the University of Nebraska, has 
been appointed university registrar, university exam- 
iner and director of admissions, beginning July 1 of 
this year. 


Curis C. Rossey, Jersey City, New Jersey, has been 
named president of the Jersey City State Teachers 
College, succeeding Roy L. SHAFFER. 


Changes in the superintendency of three normal 
schools in Maine will be effective at the end of the 
present academic year. At Western State Normal 
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School, Gorham, WaLTeR E. Russevt will resign; 
at the State Normal School at Farmington WILBERT G. 
MALLETT will be succeeded by Lorey C. Day; at the 
Aroostook State Normal School at Presque Isle SAN 
LORENZO MERRIMAN will resign. 


As successor to WALTER E. RussELL, principal of 
the Western State Normal School, Gorham, Maine, 
FRANCIS L. BAILEY,* who is resigning as State Com- 
missioner of Education for Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed to take up his duties on September 1. 


As successor to the late JEFFERSON D. SANDEFER, 
RUPERT N. RICHARDSON will be the new president of 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 


The new president of Webber College, Babson 
Park, Florida, is JOHN H. SHERMAN, who has resigned 
as president of the University of Tampa. 


EpwarD O. SisSON,* who was reported in the 
March issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN as having 
retired from teaching, is professor emeritus at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, and is living in retirement 
on Star Route 1, Bremerton, Washington. 


R. O. SMALL of Boston, Massachusetts, was elected 
president of the American Vocational Association for 
1940 at the annual business meeting. Frep A. SMITH, 
state director of vocational education for Arkansas, 
was reelected vice president of the Association, rep- 
resenting agriculture. 


The dean of the Yale University School of Music, 
Davi S. SMITH, will retire after twenty years in that 


post. 

The newly appointed dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, is WILLIAM H. Sreap, 
who succeeds Istpor LoEB.* 


The Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York have appointed Haroip G. 
THOMPSON Director of the Division of Examination 
and Testing of the State Education Department. Mr. 
Thompson has been serving in this position under a 
provisional appointment. 


On July 1, Epwarp Lee THORNDIKE,* for forty- 
one years a member of the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will retire as professor of edu- 
cation. 


The new coordinator of evaluation with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is Maurice E. Troyver,* of the 
School of Education of Syracuse University. 


ROLLA M. TrYON* at the University of Chicago, 
becomes professor emeritus of the teaching of history 
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at the close of the spring quarter. Professor Tryon 
has been a member of the department for many years. 


Wituis L. UHL, professor of education and one- 
time dean of the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, died recently. 


W. EpwIn VAN DE WALLE has succeeded ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN GALE as head of the college for men at 
the University of Rochester. 


Promotions to full professorships at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, include: HELEN M. 
WALKER, RUTH STRANG, GEORGE W. HARTMANN * 
and HAMDEN L. ForKNER.* Promotions to associate 
professorships include JEAN BETZNER, WILBUR C. 
HALLENBECK,* ROBERT L. THORNDIKE and ERNEST 
G. OsBORNE.* 


The newly named president of Wilmington, Ohio, 
College is ARTHUR WATSON,* at present dean of 
Whittier, California, College. 


The newly appointed educational director of the 
NYA in Iowa is F. A. WELCH, editor of The Mid- 
land Schools for a number of years. 


The newly appointed professor of Education at 
the University of Denver is J. FREDERICK WELTZIN,* 
former president of North Dakota State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, who replaces ARNOLD E. JoYAL,* 
who has resigned to join the staff of the University 
of Maryland. 


At the end of this academic year J. H. WHEELOCK 
will resign as principal of the Vernon County, Wis- 
consin, Normal School. 


CAROLINE S. WoopruFF, principal of the State 
Normal School at Castleton, Vermont, has asked to be 
allowed to resign. 


EARL WRIGHT, for twelve years dean of men at the 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed dean of instruction at that school. 


LowELt A. WRIGLEY has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new men’s residence hall at Ohio State 
University. ARTHUR M. WELLINGTON * has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of men at that institution. 


Meetings and Conferences 
May 20-23. American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


May 26-31. American Library Association. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


June 3-6. Special Libraries Association, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


JUNE 15-21. Golden Anniversary meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Officers of the Association 
are making a special effort to have this fiftieth meet- 
ing of the Association one which will call attention 
to the fact that schools for the deaf are enlarging and 
improving their plans and curriculum. 


JUNE 19-21. Elementary Education Conference at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina. 


JUNE 23-28. American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 30-JUuLYy 4. National Education Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Jury 3. Y. M. C. A., Milwaukee. Phi Delta Kappa 
Luncheon. 


JuLy 1-3. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics will hold its annual 
summer meeting at the Hotel Pfister. The theme of 
the meeting is “How Mathematics Serves Our Com- 
munity.” 

Juty 30-AuGusT 1. Superintendents’ and Princi- 
pals’ Conference, Pennsylvania State College of Edu- 
cation, State College, Pennsylvania. The theme of the 
conference will be “Day Schools—Are They Meet- 
ing the Challenge?” 


Public Schools 


Henry I. HARRIMAN, vice-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, speaking at the yearly meeting 
of the American Council on Education this month said: 

“As a member of the American Youth Commission, 
it has been my duty to review the facts as to the differ- 
ences in educational opportunity in the various parts 
of the country,” he continued. ‘To me as a layman, 
the facts were appalling. The only conclusion that can 
be drawn is far from palatable, yet I believe that every 
honest person who will look at the facts must accept 
the conclusion that no sound plan of local or State 
taxation can be devised and instituted that will support 
in every local community a school system which meets 
minimum acceptable standards. 

“Unless the Federal Government participates in the 
financial support of the schools and related services, 
several millions of the children in the United States 
will continue to be largely denied the educational op- 
portunities that should be regarded as their birthright. 
I believe that this finding must be accepted without 
much further delay as the cornerstone of our national 
policy in regard to education. The Federal Govern- 




















ment necessarily spends money for many purposes. 
Not one of them is of more importance than the estab- 
lishment of a masic minimum of educational oppor- 
tunity in every corner of the United States.” 

Announcing that the American Youth Commission, 
in advocating that the Federal Government must as- 
sume a major responsibility for providing work for 
unemployed youth, “especially at a time when there 
is a great need for economy and balance of income 
and expenditure, frankly recognized that it will add to 
the Federal budget,” Mr. Harriman said: 

“Public work for young people should be planned 
with special regard to its educational quality. It should 
be superintended by persons who are competent to 
train young people in good work habits as well as in 
specific skills. It should be carried on in a spirit that 
will give to the young worker a sense of being valued 
by and valuable to his country. Finally, it should pro- 
vide an opportunity to try various kinds of work, so 
that the young person may find his own aptitudes and 
abilities, and may be given some guidance in preparing 
for private employment in a field where he can be most 
useful and successful.” 

Mr. Harriman spoke at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, held in Washington 
on May 3 and 4, 1940, at which time the various com- 
missions and projects of the American Council were 
discussed and reported on by the chairmen of the vari- 
ous commissions. It was decided at this time to extend 
the life of the American Youth Commission for at 
least one more year in order to carry out projects 
which have already been begun. At the same meeting, 
George F. Zook, the President of the American Coun- 
cil, commenting upon modern techniques in education, 
reported on the work of the Motion Picture Project of 
the Council Committee on Motion Pictures, in which 
he said: 

“Studies made by the Project have now reached the 
stage where we may conclude with some assurance 
that the possibilities of the motion picture in educa- 
tion have scarcely been dreamed of, much less real- 
ized,” Dr. Zook declared. The project undertook to 
find out what motion pictures are good for in general 
education—to find out which motion pictures are 
good, with what kinds of students, under what con- 
ditions and for what purpose. 


“Some answers to these questions already have 


been found—answers which have many implications 
challenging old notions about the curriculum, about 
the kind of education which can be provided for young 
and old, for dull and bright. Successful use in the 
lower school grades of films intended for senior high 
school and college challenge the old notion of grade 
placement of subjects and subject matter. We begin 
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to realize that, with motion pictures psychologically 
adapted to the needs and interests of children of vari- 
ous ages, many of the supposedly difficult concepts 
reserved for senior high and college may be taught 
with clarity and depth of meaning to lower grade chil- 
dren.” 

Pointing out that present school curriculums are 
based on textbooks or verbal structure, Dr. Zook said 
that the motion picture provides a new kind of ex- 
perience, since it combines the pictorial with narra- 
tion. “Potentially,” he declared, “‘it is the most revo- 
lutionary instrument introduced in education in our 
day and generation. Out of it there can arise a new and 
tremendously effective curriculum.” 


The April issue of the Minnesota Journal of Edu- 
cation contained an article which we reprint here be- 
cause we feel that it expresses a point of view which 
is too often ignored by administrators. 


TEACHERS HIRE THEIR BOSSES—MAYBE! 


We find that superintendents can take it as well as 
give it, so we're passing on a juicy letter from a bright 
Minnesota teacher. Of course, this does not fit all 
cases, but they will enjoy it, anyhow. Boys, some of 
us had it coming, and here it is: We quote: “My 
contracts with different small-town superintendents 
have riled me and amused me by turns, and it has 
dawned on me that we teachers should have an equal 
chance to scrutinize the records of the bosses for our 
future happiness.” She has enough sparkle to say of 
superintendents: “They strike me as a special ‘breed’ 
and at times I would like to paste them a collective 
punch on the jaw.” (From a dame that has always 
been afraid of her shadow, men, this is too much! 
But read on.) 

“What the teaching profession needs is a clearing- 
house for teachers to study the merits of their pros- 
pective superintendents. There are dozens of agencies 
in which the heads of our public school systems may 
take out the fine comb and search for fleas in the rec- 
ords of job seekers. They can find out how much the 
candidate weighs and what church she attends. They 
can find out whether she has oomph or can teach 
school or both.” 

“Nowhere is there a dignified way in which the 
mere teacher can find out whether she is signing her- 
self up for nine months of hard labor under Simon 
Legree. There is no self-respecting way in which she 
can learn whether her new boss is a ‘yes-yes’ man . . . 
meaning one ‘yes’ for the teacher, and another to the 
school board. And then there is the temperamental 
school man who one day says ‘yes’ and the next day 

no.’ 
“Instead of the head man having the drop on his 
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teachers by learning aforetime all personal traits, 
abilities, why not an even break and let the teacher 
find out in advance what kind of a bargain she is let- 
ting herself in for? Below is a suggested form for su- 
perintendents, to help teachers get the ‘low-down’: 


Teacher's Questionnaire for Superintendents 


I eacicleniennivtcs ee Peeves Height.......... 
Weight........ Nationality................ Church Preference................ 
Fraternal Groups................ 

Education: Grade School.................... High School.................... 
College, if any................ Degrees................ Place and date 
of most recent professional training... 
Extracurricular activities in college................ What honors 
did you win in college ?.................... Can you sing ?............ 


Personal Appearance................ 
Experience: List below all places where you have been em- 


Have your teachers and janitors received proportional raises 
when you have received raises ?................ 


Wife's maiden name.................. Her former address.................. 
Names and ages of children................ What grades are they 
ee Do you support the Red Cross, Finnish Re- 
lief, Boy Scouts, and similar causes ?................ Do you pay 
your bills? Write a statement of your philoso- 


“Perhaps a few sourpusses like me would enjoy re- 
plying as follows after receipt of application: 


“Augustus J. Augustus 
Superintendent of Schools 
Dear Mr. Augustus: 

Your credentials have arrived from the Sourpuss 
Agency. After studying them carefully, I have de- 
cided to remain in my present position. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Julia J. Anonimousity.” 


Haro_p S. TuTTLeE* of the College of the City of 
New York has been named coordinator of the study 
of the influence of junior high school organization and 
curriculum on attitudes of pupils toward further edu- 
cation and civic duty and on emotional adjustment 
which is being sponsored by the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


JouNn R. EMENS, associate professor of secondary 
education at Wayne University, has been named as 
chairman of the sub-committee on teacher certifica- 
tion and accrediting agencies to conduct a series of 
regional conferences on teachers’ certification in the 
north central territory as part of a study of certifica- 
tion in the states which are considered territory of the 
North Central Association. The General Education 
Board has authorized a grant to the North Central As- 
sociation for the purpose of conducting this study. 


A REPORT of the special planning committee of the 
Educational Resource Association of New York State 


appointed in December to formulate plans for a state 
research program which would show the interrelations 
and respective responsibilities of the State Education 
Department, the State Research Association, the State 
Teachers Association, the Elementary Principals As- 
sociation, the Association of Academic Principals, the 
other state-wide educational associations, the gradu- 
ate schools of education and the local schools and col- 
leges. The recommendations of this committee in- 
clude the appointment of a permanent planning com- 
mittee to cooperate with the state education depart- 
ment in determining major research problems, clarify- 
ing research issues, securing cooperation and coordi- 
nation in improving the quality of educational re- 
search, securing more adequate support for educational 
research, promoting the implementation of research 
findings. 


MORE THAN FORTY PAGES of the May issue of New 
York State Education, published by the New York 
State Teachers Association, are given over to a sec- 
tion entitled “We and Our Community,” written by 
pupils in various sections of New York State. The ar- 
ticles are arranged approximately in chronological 
order, beginning with three articles examining the 
heritage from the past, then several articles describing 
community life now as understood by the children, 
and ending with a series on planning for better com- 
munities. Articles for the special issue were written 
by pupils from various sections of New York State 
and from different grades in school, beginning with 
grade four and extending through grade twelve. 


IN MaRCH, 1936, Superintendent Nourse of the 
San Francisco schools, recommended to the Board of 
Education that the size of classes be reduced. Now, 
four years later, Superintendent Nourse, in an article 
in the San Francisco Teachers Bulletin for April, 1940, 
reports some of the findings of the period during 
which the recommendation to reduce the size of 
classes has been carried out. Teachers who had taught 
larger classes and were now teaching smaller classes, 
were asked by their principals to offer their opinions as 
to results: Was the change worth while? Their re- 
plies seemed to fall into four roughly divided groups 
(they all favored smaller classes). Smaller groups, 
they said, are better because: (1) They allow for more 
individual attention to pupils. (2) They promote a 
better teacher-pupil relationship. (3) They permit a 
calmer, happier class atmosphere; less discipline, less 
tension, better health. (4) They reduce failures, and 
the number of cases of over-age for the grade. 


THE TITLE of an attractively printed, cleverly illus- 
trated brochure published in March by the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association is Teachers’ Salaries from 
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Bustles to Jitterbugs. The foreword indicates that the 
Wisconsin Education Association, believing that the 
average school board member wants to pay the teacher 
a fair living wage, has prepared this bulletin to indi- 
cate why teachers’ salaries have changed, and why sal- 
aries must be higher than those paid teachers in the 
past who have much less satisfactory training on the 
average than the teacher has at present. 

Beginning with the teacher of 1860, the booklet is 
divided into several sections, in each of which the 
amount of academic work, the professional training, 
the average teaching experience, the local teaching ex- 
perience, certificates held, salaries received, and the 
estimated value of salaries compared with salaries in 
1923 and 1925 are given. Apart from what seems to 
be essentially sound arguments, the bulletin itself is an 
excellent example of what intelligent and imagina- 
tive teacher associations can do in the way of publi- 
cizing one aspect of the relations between teachers and 
the lay public. 


GEORGE F. Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, speaking to the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in March, made a number of points as elements 
in a philosophy of the program for the next twenty 
years of the junior college program. Since the March 
1940, meeting was the twentieth meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association, and since the first meeting had been 
called in 1920 by President Zook it seems especially 
appropriate to indicate here the high lights of the pro- 
gram which he suggested as being suitable for the 
next twenty years of the junior college movement. 
(1) Junior colleges should conceive of their field of 
effort as including the educational needs of the entire 
youth population, particularly those 18 and 19 years of 
age. Once such a philosophy is accepted, the present 
traditional curriculum leading on to the completion of 
an A.B. degree will become only a small part of the 
total program—though a very important one. Along- 
side it and far exceeding it in numbers will be termi- 
nal curricula in various vocations, including home- 
making, and in general education as a preparation for 
social life and the realization of one’s own peculiar 
interests and abilities. (2) Such junior colleges sup- 
ported from public funds should be integrally con- 
nected with the secondary school system so as to repre- 
sent a natural extension of secondary education. 
(3) Cooperative program of part-time education and 
part-time work should be extensively organized with 
local industries and commercial establishments on the 
one hand, and with public agencies, including the 
NYA, on the other. (4) Each state should provide 
for a system of junior colleges, each of which would 
be attached to a local cosmopolitan high school. 
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(5) Junior colleges, whether publicly or privately con- 
trolled, should become cultural leaders on a broad 
front in the communities in which they are located. 
(6) Study your own problems in the light of the na- 
tional situation. (7) And finally, I wish that somehow 
I could lay a special sense of responsibility on the 
teachers of the junior colleges. Is it not true that they 
deal with young people at the most critical period in 
their lives, when they are subject to a complex suc- 
cession of motives, aspirations, urges, and hopes? Yet 
in most instances they have little more background and 
specific preparation for understanding the significance 
of these problems to individual students than more 
or less casual observation and an untrustworthy mem- 
ory of their own more youthful years. 


THROUGH THE COOPERATION of chambers of com- 
merce of a number of towns in western Pennsylvania 
and the service clubs in a number of other towns in 
the same area, the Eighth Annual Western Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Arts Conference was held at the State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania, on April 
19 and 20, 1940. The theme of the year’s meeting 
stressed the interpretation of industry through indus- 
trial arts. Eighty firms exhibited industrial and com- 
mercial products and explained processes involved in 
their manufacture to more than four thousand visitors 
during the two days. 

A feature of the exhibit sponsored by the college 
was a series of booths depicting the evolution of in- 
dustrial arts. Charts explained the development of 
industrial education from the crude beginnings of 
manipulative activities in the schools to the most recent 
trends in industrial arts education. 


Have You Read? 


WALLIN, J. E. W. Minor Mental Maladjustments 
of Normal People. (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. 
Press, 1939. Pp. vi + 298. $3.00.) The bulk of the 
material contained in this volume is made up of con- 
crete case data on different kinds of maladjustments— 
not the serious maladjustments which call for the at- 
tention of specialists in mental hygiene or other phases 
of work designed to take care of those who deviate 
considerably from the average—but is concerned with 
the minor maladjustments which very often make life 
unpleasant for otherwise normal people. There are 
293 short case histories, classified under such head- 
ings as fears and phobias, reaction to unfavorable 
comparisons, the effects of the school situation and the 
teacher attitude in the behavior pattern, etc. 

Teachers and other workers in the school will prob- 
ably find the material in this volume of value in assay- 
ing their own foibles. 
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The Member Speaks 


Put Detta KappaANs Dipn’t Vote. “Phi Delta 
Kappa—A professional fraternity connected with lead- 
ing American colleges and universities of graduate rank 
maintaining schools, colleges, or departments of educa- 
tion of exceptionally high standing.” Thus reads sta- 
tionery from the national office. If this declaration be 
true, then it is reasonable to assume that Phi Delta 
Kappa, due to selective factors, should be in an excel- 
lent position to point the way to good citizenship 
practice. 

A summary of the results of balloting on nomina- 
tions for district representatives of Phi Delta Kappa 
was sent all chapters on April 5. It reveals that voting 
Phi Delta Kappans are few and far between. The fol- 
lowing numbers of ballots were cast in each district in 
the election of district representatives this spring. 


VOTES CAST FOR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 























Total campus chap-| | Per cent 

District \ter membership in| Total votes | members 

good standing cast voting * 
I 587 11 1.9 
II 2,034 | 116 5.7 
Ill 1,133 156 15.0 
IV 1321 | 190 14.2 
Vv 3,050 | 17% | 5.7 
VI 2,917 152 | 5.2 
Vil 731 169 23.0 
Total 11,773 | 970 2 








The foregoing figures speak for themselves. Phi Delta 
Kappans did not vote in large numbers. The minority 
of the fraternity selected the district representatives. Is 
this as it should be? Is one of the prominent reasons 
for not voting the assumption that anyone who is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa would make a good district 
representative? Did many fail to vote because they were 
unfamiliar with the candidates and their qualifications? 
Was the method of voting such that it discouraged vot- 
ing by large numbers of members ? If this is the case, 
what method of voting should be followed in selecting 
district representatives? 

The fraternity stands for research, service, and leader- 
ship. How in the name of common sense can our fra- 
ternity render service and leadership if we do not cast 
our ballot in the election of our officers? The position 
of district representative is an important one and it 
should merit more attention than it was given in the 


* Field chapter members were eligible to vote, but since 
the number of members in field chapters is not available this 
additional number of potential voters would reduce the per- 
centage because the total number votes includes the ballots of 
some field members. 
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election this spring. Truly representative government 
does not exist when minorities select officials. 

I don’t believe that this is a sign of decadence or pro. 
fessional sterility of the fraternity. Nor do I believe that 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa are indifferent to the 
kind of officers who serve the fraternity. I do believe that 
the lack of voting in the recent election is typical of the 
indifference with which many Americans regard the 
ballot. It seems, in view of the facts, that Phi Delta 
Kappans, as educators, might well consider the responsi- 
bility for voting in a democracy.—A. L. CHAPMAN, Mx 
Chapter, The University of Texas. 





TRAINING IN SERVICE. The article “Training in Serv- 
ice” by E. A. Collins in the April, 1940, issue of Pur 
DELTA KAPPAN was particularly interesting and useful. 
The procedure discussed has a definite and practical 
value, and can be brought into the supervisory program 
in most counties. 

Although the program used in Oconto County the 
past two years has not been quite as complete as that 
used in Missouri, many of the ideas were used. We held 
sectional teachers conferences, carried on a testing pro- 
gram, and used “group” visiting days in conjunction 
with the regular supervisory program by our supervising 
teachers. 

The groups were made purposely smali (numbering 
from 15 to 25) in order to facilitate free discussion and 
individual responsibility. Committees of from three to 
four people were formed to discuss problems of particu- 
lar interest. Last year committee discussions were based 
on professional books dealing with personality develop- 
ment, reading, and rural school administration. This 
past year, programs for the teaching of science, language 
arts, and remedial work were the fields of committee 
investigation. 

Testing programs were carried on in all rural schools 
which formed the background for the recognition of 
individual problems. Teachers became conscious of 
these differences and needs, and so directed their teach- 
ing to the end that many of these individual problems 
were eliminated. Pupil progress has been definitely stim- 
ulated and failure or retardation reduced to a minimum. 

Teachers also “observed” classes conducted by others 
in small groups of 5 or 6 people. These were followed 
by a frank discussion of the procedures used and many 
fine suggestions came out of these meetings. 

The problems selected and the committee groups 
formed were determined by the teachers themselves. 
Teachers attended those sections most convenient for 
them, and the meetings were held between 3:00 and 5:00 

in the afternoon once a month for four months.— 
ADOLPH I. WiInTER, Phi Chapter, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Oconto, Wisconsin. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


This issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN is the last 
number of Volume XXII. You will receive it as the 
31st Fiscal Year is drawing to a close. THE PH1 DELTA 
KaPPAN is the principal means of communication be- 
tween the national organization and the individual 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. Of all the national proj- 
ects undertaken by the fraternity, THE PHt DeLTa 
KAPPAN is the only one with which all dues-paying 
members come in direct contact. The continuance of 
publication of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN and the in- 
suring of its receipt by members depends upon the 
payment in advance of yearly dues. 

While the collection of dues is a matter for the lo- 
cal chapters, the national officers and the national of- 
fice have attempted for a number of years to assist the 
chapter officers in whatever ways possible, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the collection of the dues. 

As the 32nd Fiscal Year begins next month, the 
direction of affairs of many chapters will be in the 
hands of new officers. Some of these men will have 
had little experience in the routine of the business 
management of the chapter. Whether experienced or 
inexperienced, your chapter officers will appreciate your 
sending in dues for the 32nd Fiscal Year (June 1, 
1940—May 31, 1941) promptly. The program of 
activities which your chapter carries on im your com- 
munity and the national program of the fraternity, 
as well as the state programs which are being de- 
veloped in many areas, depend for their success upon 
the funds which come from the dues-paying members. 
The cost of collecting dues in some chapters is a con- 
siderable portion of the total amount collected. The 
larger this portion, of course, the less is left for the 
constructive chapter activities. 

This issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN contains an 
announcement of the fact that the subscription, and, 
of course, the membership of those whose dues are 
paid only for the 31st Fiscal Year have expired. If 
your magazine contains one of these notices and you 
have already paid your dues to your chapter officers, 
it is very likely that the report of your dues payment 
is somewhere in the mail between your chapter and the 
national office. Since ninety days will elapse before the 
next issue of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN is mailed, the 
fact of your having paid your dues will be entered in 
the national office records and you will receive your 
copy of the September PHt DELTA KaPPAN without 
delay. 

Pay your 32nd Fiscal Year dues now—support your 


organization, national and local—and insure the un- 
interrupted sequence of your copies of THE PHI 
DELTA KaAPPAN. 

Beginning with the January, 1940, issue, the con- 
tents of THE Put DELTA KapPaN have been listed in 
Education Index. The inclusion of THe Put DELTA 
KaPPAN on the list of magazines indexed in this pub- 
lication, which is available in all libraries, means a new 
addition to the service to education which THE Put 
DELTA KAPPAN maintains. Heretofore, the articles 
of genuine merit and interest which have been pub- 
lished in the pages of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN have 
not been readily available to the student or researcher 
in education. The editorial staff is gratified to be able 
to announce that THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN is now 
listed in Education Index. That we are able to do so 
is in part a testimonial to the good will of scores of 
men who have written for the special issues and in 
part a testimonial to the faith of the members of the 
organization who have continued to provide adequate 
budget allowances for the publication of the maga- 
zine.—P. M. C. 








Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 
4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelery to Phi Delta Kappa 
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The conditions governing the purchase of 
the service key are set forth in the By- 
Laws of Phi Delta Kappa, as follows: 


Meaning and Purpose: The service key 
may be purchased and worn by members of 
the fraternity who meet the conditions set 
forth herein. It shall be a tangible evidence of 
continued service to the cause of education and 
to the fraternity. 


Upon Whom Conferred: Members of Phi 
Delta Kappa who meet the service require- 
ments which follow may purchase and wear 
the key. To be eligible a member must have 
the following qualifications: 


1. He must have been at some time registered as a grad- 
uate student in an institution where a campus chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his credit at least 
twenty-five semester hours in education courses for which 
the institution involved gives professional credit. 


2. He must have been for seven years engaged in suc- 
cessful educational service, a part of which may have been 
gtaduate study in the field of education. These seven years 
need not be consecutive. 


SERVICE 
KEY 


3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
good standing for a period of seven consecutive years imme- 
diately preceding the date of application. 


Any member of the fraternity meeting these standards may 
make application for a service key to the secretary of his 
chapter. This application accompanied by a certificate of 
eligibility signed by the president and secretary of the chap- 
ter and impressed with the chapter seal shall be forwarded to 
the national (executive) secretary who shall then furnish 
the key to the member through the chapter. The member 
who receives the key shall remit the purchase price with his 
application. 

In case the applicant shall be found ineligible the applica- 
tion and fee shall be returned to him immediately. 


The executive secretary has been given very explicit 
instructions by the national council to the effect that 
the conditions outlined above must be adhered to. It 
is therefore not possible to make exceptions and the 
conditions must be met in every respect if the appli- 
cation for the service key is to be honored. It is not 
infrequent that questions are raised relative to the in- 
trepretation of the standards. The following informa- 
tion may be helpful to those interested. 

Each year’s membership card carries a statement of 
the number of consecutive years of good standing 
credited to the member who receives the membership 
card. 

What constitutes the required period of seven years 
in “good standing”? This question is frequently 
asked. It has been the practice in the national office 
since the first keys were granted to count the year of 
initiation as a year of good standing, regardless of the 
date of the initiation. The seventh-year condition is 
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considered met as soon as the dues for the seventh year 
have been received, excepting that the key may not 
be granted until the beginning of the fiscal year on 
which the seventh-year dues apply. This is a very 
liberal interpretation of the provision set up by the 
national council. The practice has had the approval 
of the council, however, and it has now become 
thoroughly established. Secure your application blank 
from the national office or your chapter. 


The price of the service key is $5.00, postpaid. It 
is made in 10 karat yellow gold only. Personal checks 
should include 5 cents extra to cover the exchange fee 
charged by the banks. 


The regular fraternity jewelry line 
FRATERNITY consists of five numbers—four pins 
JEWELRY and a small key, each in 10 karat 

yellow gold. Any of these is avail- 
able to the initiate if he desires to purchase a fraternity 
emblem. Individual chapters may make the purchase 
of an emblem obligatory if they so desire, although the 
national constitution and by-laws do not require the 
practice. These items of jewelry are available to any 
member of the fraternity in good standing. Purchases 
may be made only from the national office direct or 
through the chapters. 


The small key, or membership key as dis- 
tinguished from the service key, is approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the size of the ser- 
vice key, and has the same rectangular de- 
sign, but a different face design. It may be 
worn by any member of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The price of the membership key is $2.75, 


This is the small plain pin known as the 
0. 1 pin. The price is $2.00, postpaid. 


This is the small pin set with three half- ASX 


pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is known 
as the No. 2 pin. The price is $2.50, post- 

This is the large plain pin known as 
the No. 3 pin. The price is $2.75, post- 


paid. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 
pearls in the Phi. It is known as the AEX. 
No. 4 pin. The price is $3.75, postpaid. 


Jewelry may be ordered from the national office or 
the chapters. A member must be in good standing at 
the time he purchases jewelry. When the remittance 
is made by personal check, the check should include 
5 cents extra to cover the exchange fee charged by the 
banks. 
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